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HE rules, both moral and FARE Kid down 


in the following tract, are fo manifeſt] ly found=. - i , 


| ed on right reaſon, and sonducive to a virtuous and 


happy life, that they need neither onal: nor rea = 7 


* 


commendation,  _ : 


— 


underfiood, and away di charged, it awould be an 


But precepts reſemble hey; 75 75 08 + Row 4 7 


and colour, but want life and motion | and, to ren. 
der them truly efficatious, they bug bt to. be enforced 5 
by obvious and unqueſtionable examples. # 
If, therefore, our atiguſt metropolis is ages 
with a living character, in which, all the vwirtues 
that are here inculcated as worthy the ambition of 
youth, appear in their ftrongeft and moſt amiable. | 


liabe; and in which all the duties of public ant. 


private life, the citizen and patriot, are minutely 


. of 


2 abſurdity 10 publiſh an eſa ay- of this nature, nolth- 
- out prefixing the. name, ts which theſe noble talents 
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DEDICATION. 


belong, in the front of it: Be what you SEE! carry-. 


ing avith it a much more commamdling force, Lan De 
| What you Rap! and Virtue herſelf becoming more 
| venerable, when countenanced by 2 an ra th : | 

" ous authority. - ; 


It is poſſible, Sir, . you. may. be offended itt ve 
4 50 cation of what is here advanced: but 1 cannot 
be apprehenſive of one man's reſentment, Then Jam 


- 


bin a ſenfible pleaſure in all the a. bee. 1: 
an, with true e 7m. SSD 


*E w 61 
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your moſt. obedient, . 


and moſt humble Sera, 


uff bITOR. 
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Jered wt | d 
your, part well, in order to come off with applauſe.” 
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1 1 in the article of expence for your entering 
e ee of the world, I have conſi- 
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t might yet be added, to your acting 
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_.., RecolleGing,.. therefore, that life is a ſcene of 
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JAVING already done all that is neceſſary  ? 


care, and prudence generally the child of experi; 


” * 
: 


ente and calamity, I have thought it adviſeable to 
bo e you the heir of what knowledge I am poſſeſſed 
of, as well as my eſtate, that you may be gvarded 


in all exigencies, as when under my wing; or as if 
you. had already ſuffered all I would teach you to 


wy % Por ger a 5 ef nant rep tart 
It is true, this is a taſk that many fathers (among 
whom are ſome. names of great diſtinction) have 


Undertakem already; and the 97 77 they have obli- 


g8d the worlä with, on this ſubject, are yet extant : 


a circumſtanee that may ſeem 
eſſay * of mige needleſs. But ;tt e 


have dixected 


5 ce 1 1 ce 
ſtation: and een en Ee 
. 85 £ | G 2 : 


fit 


againſt all the ſnares to which youth is obnoxious; | 
| and that yu may be as well provided with advice 


T this title. 


e level of your 


f. ſtooped ſo low 
e 
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& 6.” _ A PRESENT FOR... 
as an apprentice; to whom, nevertheleſs, advices 
was equally neceſſary, - * r 
Hence you will find many articles here, not 
touched on by their obſervatibns; yet ſuch as, 
when tried, will be found well-worthy your atten- 
tion. But what concerns you moſt, is not the doc- 
trine, but the uſe: for it is not ſo hard to give good 
counſel, as to apply it. Young men ate apt to think 
themſelves vis ; but that in general is impoſſible; 
= becauſe wiſdom is the reſult of time and reflection; 
|. andyouth muſt, of courſe, be almoſt as tnuch a ftran- 
dd the one, as the other, oo NETS 


. 


VPou have, at leaſt, this advantage then; to trade 
on the ſtock I have already pufchaſed; to which if 


you add your own acquiſitions, you may be wiſer 
at your out-ſet in life, than many others ifi the cloſe 
31 of theirs. If therefore this precaution of mine does 
| not anſwer, the error will be your own; with this 
terrible aggravation, that your follies will be with: 
| : out excu e. a | oy . : | i 9055 * N 3 1 | 25 | 
l have made it my care to place you with's man 
of character and ability in lis profeſſon; fro 
whom, 1 hope, You will daily receive the moſt co- 
gent inducements to the exerciſe of virtue; hy his 
virtuous example. Remember then, in the firſt 
place, that all duties are reciprocal; and, if vou 
hope to receive favour and indulgence from him, 
you muſt, firſt of all, *endeavour” 5 by 
Four obliging and ingenuous behaviour?” As you _ 
Hl the character of 4 ſervant, it will 'be"expe Fed 
vou Will ack as q maſter: and, if y ko be your- 
due, abt only jb RAVELyY put meritöribuffy, you 
we, as it here, beſpoke'tic' öpinien of the werd 
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AN APPRENTICE. 


in your favour, and may hope to be encouraged, 
truſted, and ferved accordingly. The grand foun- 


dation of whip muſt be'an inviolable * We 


to truth, both in word and deed. + 
To lie to the prejudice of others, ar- 


; q ourſelves, guilt and cowardice; both ways, 

things, and advantage ourſelyes by the deceit. 
Now, however artificially we may carry on this in- 
famous practice for a while, in the end it is always 
diſcovered, and it is hardly to be imagined what 
infinite contempt is the conſequence. Nay the more 
plauſibly we have conducted our fallacies before, 


gues malice and villainy; to /ze in excuſe of Lying. uh 


a deſign to delude with falle reptefentations of _ 1 


the more ſeverely ſhall we be cenſured afterwards: 


from that moment, we loſe all truſt, all credit, 
all ſociety; for all men avoid a liar” as a 8 
mon enemy: truth itſelf in his mouth loſes its 4 

N * being always ſuſpected, and often ddellevegh 


If, therefore, you ſhould ever unwarily fall into 3 


an offence, never ſeek to cover it over with a lie: 
for the laſt fault doubles; the former; and each 


makes the other more inexcuſable: Whereas what E z 2 


is modeſtly acknowledged, is eaſily forgiveu; and 
the very confeſſion of a ſmall treſpaſs e abliſhes an 
opinton that we are innocent of greater.” 
But truth in ſpeerh muſt, likewiſe, | 
be accompanied by integrity in all your Diſhan 
dealings; for it is as impoſſible 'for a Aa 


_ diſhoneſt perſon to be a good ſervant, as it is 18 tor” a2 


madman; er an idiot, to govern himſelf or others 
by the laws of common ſenſe. Dare not, there- 
bh 18 ow yourſelf: even. to wiſh to convert the 
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Ar RESENT FOR 
property of another to your own uſe, more eſpeci- TY 


No. where it is committed to your charge: for 
breach of tru. t js as heinous an agg 


— — 1 — 
. w 4 


.. nevertheleſs ſtand ſ 
truſt yourſelf with your own thoughts,. and wear in 


1 of theft, 
as pretended friendſhip is of murder. If, there- 
fore, you ſhould be lucky in your frauds, and e- 
ſcape without being e or detected, you will 
condemned, be aſhamed to, 


your very countenance both the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt and dread of a diſcovery: whereas innocence 

oks always upwards, meets the moſt inquiſitive | 
and ſuſpicious eye, and ſtands undaunted before God 


and man. On the other hand, if ever your knave- 15 


ries come to light, (to ſay nothing of the penalties 
of the law), with what ſhame and confuſion of face 
muſt you appear before thoſe you have wronged ? 
and with what grief of heart muſt your relations | 


and friends be made eye or ear witneſſes of your 


diſgrace? Nor is this all: for even ſuppoſing. you 


| ſhould be convinced of your folly, and ſincerely ab- 
hauor it for the future, you muſt, nevertheleſs, be 

| always liable to ſuſpicion : and others will have 

the boldneſs to pilfer, on the 8 that 8 
will be underſtood to be the thief. | 


But it is incumbent, not only to 

Connivance... be honeſt yourſelf, but diſdain to 
connive. at the diſhoneſty. of others. 

He, that winks at an injury he might prevent, 
ſhakes i in it; and it is as ſcandalous to fear blame or 


Teproach for doing your duty, as to deſerve reproof 


for the neglect of it. Should there be, therefore, 


ga a general confederacy among your fellow-ſervants, 


15 abuſe ths Ig or N of your maſter, 
| 1 59 Ae ge 
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1 AAN APPRENTICE. , 9g 
» | Uivulgeitthevery moment you perceive it, for fear 
7 your very filence ſhould be thought to participate 
of their guilt. „„ 
© There is till another ſort. of fidelity, 7 
. which may be called that of affection, as Fideliy. 
the other is of action; being almoſt of ass 
much conſequerice too; and what never fails to en- 
dear you to thoſe in whoſe favour it is employed: 
I mean that of ee their reputations; hot on- 
ly negatively,” by avoiding all reproachful, inde- 
cent, or even familiar terms in ſpeaking of them j | 
5 kut poſitively, by endeavouring at all times to vin- 
adicate them from the open aſperſions and baſe inſi⸗ 


- 


nuations of others. Es > 
But, that your integrity may be 
permanent; it muſt be founded on Ten 
the rock of temperance. Fit che ere 
fore, baniſh fleth,' and an inordinate love of eaſe; 
active minds being only fit for employments; and 
none but the induftrious either deſerving, or having 
a poſſibility to thrive : which gave occafion to Solo 
mon to exclaim, The Auggard ball be cloathed with 
trags; becauſe he cries, Tet @ little more fleep, a lit. 
He more flumber! But the folly of fleeping a- 
way one's days is obvious to the dulleſt capacitʒ ; 
it being ſo much time abated froin our lives, 
and either returning us into alike condition with 
that we were in before our births, or anticipating” » 
that which We may expect in the grave. In ſhort, _ 
fleep is but a refreſhment, not an employment; 
and while we give way to the pleaſing lethargv, we 
5 epa both the duties and enjoyments of our 
r nr (rigs 3 ne FOR TOTES Ts 


er Ie. 
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2 ſs: vou muſt, likewiſe, fly the exceſſes * | 
[.; 7.4 enchancreſs, leaſure. Pleaſure, "I 
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Neither is it enough to avoid goth 5. 


when it becomes our bnfinels, makes buſineſs a 
torment; and it is as impoſſible to purſue both, as 
to ſerve God and Mammon. You may, — 
think this leſſon hard to learn; but it is, never- 


theleſs, the reverſe of the prophet's roll; and, A 
bitter in the mouth, is ſweet in the delly. e 


o explain more "fully on this head: Do not i- 


magine I mean by this, that, tho* you muſt live by / 
the ſweat of your brows, you muſt not reap the 
| harveſt of your own labours. Neither God or 
man exacts it af you, nor would nature ſubmit ta 
the ungrateful . dictate, if they did. I ſpeak on- 
ly of pernicious or unlawful pleaſures, ſuch as are 
155 commonly ranged under the word intemperance, 


ſuch as prey on che body and purſe, and i in the ence: 


deſtroy, both. 


- -,, Exceſs is a pleaſureable evi, that ſoniles | 
Exceſs. . and ſeduces, enchants and deſtroys. Fly 


her very firſt appearance, then: it is not 


ſafe to b be within the glance of her eye, or ſound of 


her voice; and, if you once become familiar with 


her, you are undone. Let me further add, that 
ſhe wears a variety of ſhapes, and all pleaſing, 1 
actamodated to flatter our appetite and teen our 


To the epicure ſhe preſents delicious hhaaets.; ph 


to the bacchanal, ſtore of exquiſite wines; to the 


ſenſualiſt, his ſeraglio of miſtreſſes; to each; the 


- allurement he is moſt prone to: and to all, a plea- 
ſing Hamed that not envy 1 N the body, put ſtii- 


pifies 


\ 


* 
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pifies the mind, and makes us bankrupts of our 
lives as well as our credits and eſtates. | 1 
Above all things, then, be temperate:! : 
And, firſt, in eating. One expenſive In cating. 
; mouth will wear out fix air of hands: 
and a ſhilling will appeaſe the wants of nature more 
effectually, as well as more innocently than a pound 


-” * 


1 


more, as: you are ſtationed in a city, where one f 
the reigning vices is the riot of a prodigal table; a 
riot that has been ſeverely iaveighed againſt by our 

more abſtemious neighbor Urs, and which even an 
__.effeminate Afiatic wonld blufh to 22 ee 
With. ED, | 
do however! injurious this War of 
EIN of exceſs may be to the body, or the purſe, pr. 
it is not ſo crimin..:, in many reſpects, 
as that of living only to be a thorough-fare for uine 

and ſfrong drink. For he that laces his ſapreme 
I delight in a tavern, and is uneaſy till he has drank 
away his ſenſes, renders himſelf ſoon unfit for eve- 
_ ry thing elſe: a frolie at night is followed with pains 
and ſickneſs in the morning; and then, what was 
I betore the poiſon, is adminiſtered as the cure: ſo 
| that a whole life is often waſted in this expenſive 
phrenzy; poverty itſelf only cutting off the means, 
not the inclination; and a merry night being ſtill e- 
ſteemed worth livins for; though fortune, riends, 
and even health itſelf, have deſertect us; nay thotigh 
we are never mentioned but witli contempt 'and 
| diſgrace, and to warn others from the vices that 
have been our undoing. When you are molt i in- 
3 Nene to * another bottle, be Nen to 8 2 That 
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12 A PRESENT FOR 
is the moſt certain indication which can be given, 
that you have drank enough. The moment after, 
your reaſon, like a falſe friend, will deſert you, 
when you moſt need its aſſiſtance: you will be ripe 
for every miſchief, and more apt to reſent, than 
| cp any good counſel that mlghit preſerve you 
from it. | . 


Ilkhere is, likewiſe, an intemperance in 
Dreſs. adreſs; which, though not ſo blameable or 
dangerous as either of the others, is ne- 
vertheleſs worth your care to avoid. Though this 
folly is not of Engliſh growth, it agrees ſo well with 
the ſoil, that it flouriſhes rather more here, than 
where it firſt ſprung up. Pretenders at court, fre- 
quenters of public places of reſort, and thaſe who 
would dazzle the ladies, firſt adopted the faſhion ; 
and from them, though witl” tenfold .abſurdity, 
it has ſpread to the inns of court, and Royal Ex- 
_ <Change. Dreſs. is, at beſt, but a female privilege ; 
and, in men, argues both levity of mind, and ef- 

feminacy of manners. But, in a citizen, an affec- 
tation of this kind is never to be pardoned: in him 
it is a vice as well as a folly, as opening a door to 
extravagance, which never fails to be attended with 
ruin: and the prudent never care to deal with a 
man who muſt injure either them or himſelf. Where 
ever there is a woman in a family, there is a na- 
tural iſſue for all the expence that can be ſpared on 
that article: And that poor wretch maſt have a mi- 
ſerable head, who would inflame his wife's follies, 

by his own. In ſhort, ſon, to lay out money in fine 

cloaths, may be juſtified in fortune- hunters, becauſe 

it is their ſtock in trade; but in nobody elſe: wo 
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wall in the ſtreet; or ſome little deference, Where 
_ are not known, being all the advantages at. f 


ding it; and, when yoli are; abſurd finery is no 


more regarded, than a poor player on the ſtage in 
the robes of a prince. The fop, who canie into 
the preſence of Henry VIII. with an hundred te- 
nements upon his back, would have ad twice as 


many hats off, if he had annually put the rents in- 


to his pocket. It is, therefore, wiſdom to wear : 
ſuch apparel as ſuits your condition; not ſordid and 
beggarly, or foppiſn and conceited ; 8 to 


what the poe 888 in the father's mouth; ſpe 
to His fon of hi 


not euch, or 1 in fancy. 


4 


be art or Went eee, 2 


Cen 2 bin ue, is the next Gai Iſh 
the tongue. before you both a rare and pn 2 
cellent quality; and woe * 


butes greatly to our cafe and proſperity. ene 
ral; thereforez rememberit is xs 5 to all im 
love witk ones own voice, as one's on face. Thoſe, 
that talk much; cannot always talk 9 and 3 | 


muth oftner incur: cenſure than pruiſe: few 


le care to be eclipſed ;' and a ſuperiority of dale f 
| : — ill brooked as aft uperibrity of beauty or fortune. 


fyou are wiſe, therefore talk little; hut hear much: 
t you are to learn from yourſelf, muſt be by 


| A and from others; by ſpeech : let them 
find tongue then; and you ear : by which means, 
fitch as Are leaſed with themſelves;/*which are the 
groſs of man nd, will likewife be pleaſed with you, 
and'you Son wa eubly paid for TM aftentivn, both | 


EO TROOP © l WH x36 3. 
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habit, which he adviſes to 4% o 


. ; A. PRESENT 1 : 
wen people alt of. themſelves, 
Talkin Fa TT both vour ears: it is the dure 
one's ſe elf. way to learn mankind: for let men be 

ever ſo much upon their guard; it is odds 


. ſome 2 eſcape is not made, as is a ſufficient 


clew to the whole character. 1 need not obſerve 
to you, that, for the very ſame reaſon, you are ne- 
ver to make yourſelf the {ubje&t of your own con 
verſation: though,. I hope, you will have no vi- 
ces to conceal ; all men have infirr ities, and, next 
to the rooting, them out, which. 1 is Perhaps e 
| ble, 18 the concealing ther; e AH 
If it is dangerous to ſpeak. 15 our. 
II. natured ſelves, it is much. more ſo t * he frees 
Jefts. Adoms with other people. A jeſt may 
5 . tickle. many, but, if it 3 one, the 
| reſentment,. that follows it, may do. vou. more in- 
No 5 y, than the reputation ſervice. | 
ut it is more eſpecially.dangerous to make tree 
| with the perſons. or characters of avomen :. for they 
are naturally prone to rage; and, thro? 
Offending the yery frailty of their natures, . | 
women, fail to avenge what braver minds eithe 
| - 1, ++ Overlook or forgive. Beſide, conſcious 
of 9 0 cw feebleneſs, thev bay their deſign 3 more 
Curnningly, and proſecute their ittle quarrels more 
;mplacably, than could be expected. from creatures 
10 nearly reſembling. angels; fearful of diſappoint- 
ments, they never truſt to-after-games, bin e 
all their purpoſes by one ſingle blo m being taught 
by nature, hkewile, that policy; 0 of. TRE at the 
head, not the heely, and of accompliſhing th eir ven⸗ 
Yeance after the Italian mode. 1 W 


5 | AN APPRENTICE. e 
rhe they ava the provocation, they ſeldom ſuffer 
t their anger to break out till ſure of ſtriking home. 
n be Hence, it is manifeſt from ſtory,” that no hatred is 
odds WU fo extreme, no revenge ſo cloſe- covered, or ſo in- 
lent exorable; as a woman's. Witneſs Sir Thomas Over- * 
erve W bury's caſe;*-whom fzendſhip itſelf could not ran- : 
ne- Mſomfrom being a victim to feminine rage. Neither 
on · ¶ does the truth or falſhood of what is faid alter the 
vi- cate a jot; unleſs by: how much the truer, by ſo 
much the more provoking it is; it being with them 
as with Nero, who could not bear 10 be told "a 
that he tool a delight tu da. In oy word, as to con- 
ceal is their artifice, they hate none ſo much a8 
thoſe who endeavour to pry into their actions. 


ſtyrely: for there are many of that ſex, whoſe in- 
nocency ſuits the delicacy of their neee 
genuine turtles, whop being free from guilt, are 
equally free from ſuſpicion and malice. I heſe de- 

| ſerye to be diſtinguiſhed from the gloomy, deſpe-. 
rate tribe, alluded to above: and have nothing to 
Fon from the licentious tongues of our Teas! if wy 
can eſcape thoſe of their . .. N 
But, over and above theſe. general” i 


tongue, you muſt, in a more particular / ſecrets. / 
manner, be careful of the ſecrets ibe 
family where you live, from whence 1 the moſt 
indifferent circumſtance muſt be divulged: for he, 
that will drop any thing indiſcreetly, may ve Juſt 
ly be thought — retain nothing; and thi of who 
are on the watch for information, will, "OE a very 
W hint, conjecture all the reſt. 2:23 ">; 
Ses Rapin, vol. ii. p. 183. 184. 5 Se 
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But this muſt not be underſtood too comprehen- 2 1 
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93 eorets We dence of others; 
I ſed i in you. intruſted ſhould happen to take air; 
though yon are innocent of the dif. 
covery, it is odds but it is ĩimputed to your infide- 
lity: but, if any ſuch truſt is ge poſed i in you; ſuffer 
the torture, rather than diſcloſe it; for, beſide the 


by another; which laſt muſt, likewiſe, in his heart, 
a ſieve. RE 
3 1 am . led to caution 


ſecrets. - as you have in your head; of bargains 
to buy, or buſineſs to do. For, by 


ſtall you, if they think it worth their While; . 
ſuch whole intereſt interferes with yours, will ta 


future dealings. 


table ſhrewdneſs and addreſs. But that man has 


9 35 . do not adviſe ay: to ſeek the con- 8 
or, if the ſecret 


miſchief it may occaſion to him who. confided in 
2 it muſt argue an extreme levity of mind to 
eak out to one man what was communicated to you 


deſpiſe you for your incontinence, and fecretly. re- 
ſolve never to truſt his affairs to the cultady of ſuch 


One 8 fonts N not to be talkative of ſuch deſigns 
dns means, you give others an opportunity to Tore." 


the alarm, and endeavour to diſappoint you; to their 
own advantage: beſide all which, it is no bad po- 
- licy to take ſach, as we mean to deal with, unpre- 
pared. In brief, never talk of your deſigns, till 
they have taken place; and, even then, you had 
better continue ſilent, leſt it ſhould Prejudice your | 


It muſt however be Wend a very difficult taſk, as 
ſelf is always uppermoſt in the mind, not to give 
vent ſometimes to the joy of having acted with no- 


not half enough of FORT, who cannot N on 
| | "HOES. 


himſelf to ſtifle all pretenſions to both. Toproclaim 


one's ſxkill, is to beat an alarm to thoſe we deal 


with; as he that draws his ſword, puts every body 
elſe on his guard, and whoever is perſuaded he is 


overmatched by you, will never negotiate with you 


again; at leaſt, in commodities that fluctuate in 
their value according to the demand at market. 


Neither is it prudent to talk of out 
expectations, or of our dependencies Eæxpectailon. 
on the promiſes of others: for We 


meet with diſappointments inſtead of ſervices, we 


ſink as much in our reputations, as if they were 
owing to our own bad conduct; and it is well we 


are not derided for our credulity into the bargain. 


For ſome people are diſingenuous enough to make 9 


uſe of all advantages to gratify their malignity; 


and it muſt be our buſineſs to give them as few op- 


portunities as poſſible. 7 
Be likewiſe warily ſilent in all eon- 


cerns which are in matter of diſpute Other people's 
between others; for he, that blows quarreis. 


the coals in quarrels he has OR 
to do with, has no right to compla 
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fere ſo happily, as not to give offence to either one 


party or the other; almoſt all men having their 5 
eyes immoveably fixed on their own intereſt, and 
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low; ) | in if the ſparks 205 
fly in his face; it being extremely difficult to enter - 


continuing obſtinately blind to the demands of their 1 
antagoniſt: and, therefore, you muſt either ſide with . 


each by turns, and thereby deceive both, or ex- 


poſe yourſelf to the diſguſt and animoſity of the lo- 


ſer, who will judge of your conduct, not according 1 


10 truth, but his own ſelſih prejudices. 
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But nothing can be more ſcan- 
Har bearing. dalouſiy odious, than officiouſly to 
carry inflaming tales between per- 
ſons at variance; ; and thereby keep up that ran- 
cour, which, for want of freſh provocations, might 
. otherwiſe expire. Beſide, it is as dangerous an of- 
fice, as holding a wolf by the ears: you can nei- 
ther ſafely proceed, or leave off; and, if ever they 
come to an accommodation, the incendiary 18 f ure 
to be the firſt ſacriſie. 
| | In all ſuch caſes, therefore,; let your 
, One 50 tongue be dipped in oil, never in vi- 
ue rrels. negar; and rather endeavour to molli- 
: fy," than irritate the wound; and, even 
where you yourſelf may become a principal, avoid 
anger as much as poſſible, that you may avoid gi- 
ving the provocations almoſt inſeparable from it. 
"TE injured; the leſs paſſion you betray, the better 
you will be able to ſtate your caſe, and obtain juſtice: 
and if you are the aggreflor, rudeneſs, reproach, 
diſdain, and contempt, but render your adver- 
ſary more implacable; whereas by mildneſs, and 
good manners, the moſt intractable — pre Jaa. 
be, and the moſt exaſperated ap it 
I find I am inſenſibly ſtrayed Airy the govern- 
ki ment of the tongue to that of the heart; and, there- 
fore, it will not be impertinent to inform you, that 
. quarrels ate eaſier avoided, than made up: for 
which reaſon, do not let it de in the power of eve- 
"ry. trifle to ruffle you. A weather- cock, that is the 
ſport of every wind, has more repoſe than a chole- 
nie man; ſometimes expoſed to the fcorn, ſome- 


times to the — _ always to the abhor- 
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from the talls he was entangled- in, by gnawing 


them to pieces; and, inn another, the gnat is re- 
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daily experience ſhewing” 5 Mat we | 
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4 the want of frugality, your firſt adventure will be 
Four laſt, and 1 neither can, nor would put it in 
_ your power to ſhipwreck your credit again. Be. 
5 de, if 1 was — able and willing, to. retrieve - 
vor fortune would be a much more difficult taſk, 
- than it is now tõ make it. Von would have-the 
ok ame difficulties to encounter with, as ;you have at 
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Vours might ever get the better of.. 
Be, therefore, anxiouſly e 903 reſerve 
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rs the avoiding profuſion,” or the: limiting: your 
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ea; is more true than the old roverb, That a 
my ſa ded is tab pence got. When, therefore, 
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A1 APPRENTICE. 


«onda I have ſaid. much, under 
wh head of companions, it is ill ne- ble. 
| ceffary to add ſomething. concerning 
friends. Friend and c ion are terms "often a- 
ſed as meaning the ſame ung; but no miſtake can 
be greater. Many perſons have variety of compa- 
nions; but how few, through their whole lives, 
ever meet with a friend Old ftories; indeed, tale 
of friends who mutually contended: which ſhould 
die for the other; and talkative Greece" has not 
been ſparing to trumpet out their praiſes. But 
even by the manner of celebrating theſe heroes of 3 
friendthip, it is veryevidentſuch examples are ex- 4 
tremely rare. Our records, at leaſt, ew none 
ſach. The love of intereſt ſeems to be the reign- 
ing ſpirit in our boſoms, and, Wherever this pure 
- and delicate union is to be expected, meum and 
Tum muſt be words utterly, unknown. Friend- 
ſhip, therefore, in the ſtrict meaning of the word, 
is not Ikeiy to be che growth of onr clime; and 


| according to the idea We entertain of it, is canfiried 
Within very narrow bounds, For exam R 4 5”. th 


Have lived, for numbers of years, in 
intimacy with a particular man; we may have 3 
ventured in the ſame buſineſs, axed in the ſame 


5 pleaſures, interchanged continually good 9 1 4 'Y 1 


and treated one another with an'unareftrained con- 
fidence: but all on theſe premiſes, that nothi 

ſhould be exacted on either ſide to the EW 
our darling intereſt; thai obligations ſhould be ex- 


actly balanced, and that, on the leaſt rupture, we = 


/ mould be free to complain mutually of mutual "Ta * ; 1 | | 
9 a wg gets OY 1 1 


ö ) ok 
3% PRESENT. FOR... 
our very friendſhips are but a barter of ſervices 
and civilities, and are not ſo much calculated to 
+ gratify the honeſt undeſigning inſtin&ts of the heart, 
-as for ſnares to re- demand our own with uſury. 
Ihis being the foundation of modern 
Choice of intimacies, you cannot be too wary in 
Friends. the choice 1 him you would call your 
9 Friend; nor ſuffer your affections to be 
Jo far engaged, as to be wholly at his devotion. 
| It is dangerous truſting one's happineſs in another 
i perſon's keeping ; or to be without a power to re- 
fuſe, what may be your ruin to grant. But, if 
ever the appearance of wiſdom, integrity, and e- 
very other virtue, ſhould lead you to cultivate a ; 
more thari ordinary friendſhip, never profeſs more N 
than you deſign to make good 3 and, when you 
| bblige, let it be freely, gallantly, and without the 
_ mercenary view of a rigid equivalent. Neither 
=; put your friend to the pain of ſoliciting a good of- 
fice, but ſpare his modeſty,. and make it appear 
that you are happy in an opportunity of doing him 
ſervice: but, in this, as in all other things, be 
guided by diſcretion. As I would never have you 
apply to another for what would endanger his for- 
tune, and of courſe ruin his family; ſo never be 
induced, on any conſideration, to run the like riſk 
yourſelf. What intereſt you can make, what time 
vou can devote, what ready money you can ſpare, 
for the advantage of your friend, is nobly diſpoſed 
of; and never upbraid him, even ſhould he prove 
E ungrateful. But bonds, notes, or ſe- 
Bonds and curities, which it is poſſible neither he 
ſecurities, nor you may be able to make good, 
; ny 55 2 1 caution 
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b AN APPRENFICE.- 33 
I caution you, on my bleſſing, never to engage in. 
It is not only mortgaging your whole credit, and 
fortune, but peace of mind: you will never think ” 
of your obligation without terror, and, the nearer 
the day of payment approaches, the more ex qui- 
ſite will be your pangs. In à word, I have ſeen 
as many men dragged into ruin by theſe fatal in- 


cumbrances, as by a life of riot and debauchery. 
Conſider, therefore, that it is a breach of friend- 


ſhip for any man to aſk ſo unreaſonable a kindneſs; 
and; from that moment, be upon your guard ; it 


being but a poor conſolation to be pitied under ca- 
lamities undeſerved; or have it ſaid of you, He 


, 


bis own. 


In fine, as to what concerns yourſelf, live in 


ſuch a manner as may challenge friendſhip and fa- 


vour from all men; hut defend yourſelf, with the 
utmoſt vigilance, from ever ſtanding in need of a 
ſiſtance from any. Though it is a glorious thing 
to beſtow, it is a wretched thing to apply; and, 


over and above the tyranny, the capriciouſneſs, in- 
gratitude, and jinſenſibility, you will expoſe your - 
ſelf to, when reduced to ſuch expedients, you will 


then ſee human nature in ſuch a light, as will put 
you out of humour with ſociety, and make you bluſh - .Þ 
that you are one of ſuch a worthleſs ſpecies. _ 


I find I have imperceptibly hurried too faſt, and 


addrefled you as if you were already acting for 5 


yourſelf, before I have finiſhed; what is neceſſary 
for your obſervation while you are under the di- 


rection of a maſter. ; 3 „„ 
4 s * : " Pro he” = „* - 7 : FS . KK 
In that ſtation, it will be impoſſible for you to a- 
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was a" good-natured man, and no body's enemy but Wo 
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- Wy A PRESENT FOR 
* a voick the company and converſation of 
Fenale female ſervants; and it will be expe- 
_ fervants. dient, both for your eaſe and quiet, 
=__  ' - that you ſhould live upon good terms 
Voith them; giving yourſelf no ſuperior airs to pro- 
voke their pride, or exaCting more obſervance . 
them than they are willing to pay: but it is a mat- 
ter of the higheſt conſequence for you to avoid all 
familiarities with them, either within doors, or 
without. They are, generally, perſons both mean- 
II born and bred, with very few good qualities, 
often with none at all; wanton, mercenary, rapa- 
eious and deſigning. They will make it both 
their ſtudy and ambition to enſnare you, affect to 
do you good offices, be ever ready to ſerve you, 
mem never to be ſo well pleaſed as in your compa- 
ny; injure the family to regale you; attempt to 
leduce you with ſmiles, blandifhments, and all the 
ſtratagems of intriguing hypocriſy. If you fall in- 
to the ſnare, the leaft you can expect, is to have 
your attention taken off your bufineſs, your time 
. Toft, your pocket drained, and, perhaps, your in- 


tegrity aſſuited, to gratify their pride, or avarice, 


in a more N . manner than you can honeſtly. 
afford. But, if they happen to have a deeper 
reach than ordinary, they will -probably aim at 
your utter undoing, by a clandeftine marriage : in 
which, if wheedling, falſe pretences, falſer careſ- 
_ es, and «continual importunities, fail, they will 
talk in a higher tone, take advantage of your fears, 
and threaten you with a diſcovery. On all ac- 
counts, therefore, keep yourſelf out of the reach 
of their ambuſcades: but, if you ſhould be rd 
| es e 


— 


-- 


"IE weak as to ſuffer, yourſelf to be intangled, remem 
. ber nothing can happen to you ſo fatal, as to be 
$ linked to a boſom-enemy for life; and that I, your 

5 friends, and the world, will forgive you any thing, 

8 rather than you ſhould ſhipwreek your fortune be- 
fore you are out of the harbour. 
Vour next donfeſtic danger will be 2 
} from your fellow-prentices,; every one _ Felloww-. 

R of which, if leſs favoured, leſs diligent, prentices. 

"24 or leſs honeſt, than yourſelf, will be | 


your enemy; not openly, and above. board, but 
privately, maliciouſly, and to aqgompliſh your 
- diſgrace without danger to themſelves. Look up- |} 
on them as ſpies, then; but never let them know ' 
you are oh your guard. It is honeſt policy, touſe 
craft with the crafty. And the leſs ſuſpicion you . BW 
betray, the more eaſy it will be to prevent their 
miſchiefs. It is a common artifice of the guilty, 
to endeavour to ſeduce the innocent, both becauſe 
| the firſt appear more odious in the compariſon with Þ} 
the laſt, and becauſe they hope the crimes. of ano- "i 
ther will help to extenuate their'own. Whatever 
then are the bad inclinations or practices of theſe 
young profligates, they will endeavour to perſuade 
you. to become a party in them, and will give them- 
ſelves more pains, than their own reformation 
would coſt them, to bring it about. But you are 
now ſufficiently warned; and you can neither ex- 
pect forgivenneſs, or pity, if you do not preſerve 
ron; p ̃⅛⁵—œpP Pꝶ— —ÄX˙i“! 
Having now ſaid enough upon te 
head of company, I ſhall enlarge yet Recreations. 
| farther on that of recrearions,” R “] 
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mong which, reading is to be ranked the firſt, as 


not only the moſt innocent, but juſtly to be eſteem- . 


ed both uſeful and laudable. In thofe leiſure-hours, 6 


therefore, which a ſhop allows, though never till 


the buſineſs in hand is done, let books be your 
companions; not ſuch as are merely aniufement, 


ſuch as romances, or deat too much with the i- 


magination, as poetry and plays, or diſtratt the 


4 
= 


mind with wrangling altercations, as controverſy; 


but hiſtory, eſpecially that of your own country; 
travels, I mean ſuch as are to be depended upon; 


morais, ſome little law, and authentic tracts on the 
Britiſh conſtitution. Tho? you are not to be ſo ſrait- 
ten with Rudy, as-to follow it ta the prejudice of 


Four buſineſs, there is no neceſſity for a.man of bu 


lineſs to be incapable or unuſed to ſtudy; While 


Jou are young, therefore, lay in a ſtock of know- 


tedge, and, though crude at firſt, _ it will mellow 
by degrees; and, when the hurry of advanced life 
Illeaves you no leiſure for contempla- 


i Cleap plea- tion, you will find your memory wilt 


uren. aſſiſt you almoſt as well. It is obſerv- 
able, that we connect the idea of ex- 
pence ſo cloſely with that of diverſion, that we 
hardly reckon, thoſe among our pleaſures, which 
we do not pay for. But this is both bad reafoning 
4 economy. The moſt exquiſite, as welk 
as the moſt innocent, of all enjoyments, are ſuch 
as coſt us leaft ; reading, 'freſh air, good weather, 


ti . fine landſkips, and the beauties of nature. Unbend, 
[ therefore, principally, with theſe ; they afford a ve- 


ry quick reliſh while they laſt, and leaye no remorſe 
when, over. R 
| | Fencing 
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AN APPRENTICE. „ 
Fencing and dancing are very finen 
ery good exerciſes for all; but are dancing. 
m ertinent ingredients / 0 
racter of a man of buſineſs.” In the firſt, too little 
(kill only expoſes you to the more hazard; and too 
much is, perhaps, an inducement to ſeek quarrels, ra- 
her than to avoid them; the conſequences of which 
re ſometimes fatal, always dangerous. Leave then 
the ſword in the hands of thoſe that are to live by 
it ; and as it would be a very ridiculons piece of 
foppery in you to wear one, even on a- Sunday, 
there is no neceſſity for your-knowing how to uſe it. 
The laſt (dancing) can ſerve only as a recommenda- - . 
tion to women; and you are always to remember 
you are a tradeſman, not a gallant or fortune-hun- _- i 
ell... ?y[¶ç 47 Wot OO 
Muc, which has fo much engroſſed the 
attention of the preſent age, is another of Mufic. 
thoſe accompliſnments which is totally ſu-' © 
perfluous in ſuch a ftation as your's ; nay, is not 
only uſeleſs, but abfolutely detrimental ; tg, have 
one's head filled with. crotchets, being a proverbi- 
al phraſe to denote-a man befide himſelf. Fre. 
quent not, therefore, operas and concerts, at leaſt  M 
but very rarely; affect not any ſkill in compoſitions, 
or to deterifune the merit of maſters; nor truſt - = 
yourſelf to perform on any inſtrument, or keep 1 
company with ſuch as make muſic their profeſſion. 
There is an infatuation attends purſuits of this na- 1 
ture, and, the moment you attach yourtfelf to them, 
you will decline both in your credit and fortune. 
Loſs of time and increaſe of expence are the im- 


1 


ents for courtiers, and Fencing and 
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32 A-PRESESNT:.FOR- 
"mediate conſequences. At taverns, you muſt 
think it a favour, if a performer contributes to 
your entertainment; for which you muſt both de- 
fray his reckoning, and load yourſelf and your 
friends with benefit - tickets, moſt of which you muſt 
pay for it W of your-own pocket : and what you 
voluntarily do for one, will be demanded by the 
reſt; whereby you will expoſe yourſelf to an an- 
nual rent charge, and annual ſolicitations, , -. 
Peor the ſame reaſon, never be pre- 
Play-houſe. vailed upon to ſet your foot behind 
| the ſcenes at a play- houſe; the crea- 
tures, to be found there, deing but ſo many birds 
of prey, that hover round you only to devour you. 
Full of fawning and flattery, to win your favour ; 
and inſolently ridiculing the cit, the moment your 
back is turned. Content yourſelf, then, with put- 
ting them to their proper uſe on the ſtage ; and 
entertain yourſelf with their humour, out of reach 
of their impertinence. Not that I would be un- 
derſtood to recommend a frequent reſort to the 
_ theatres on any terms: on the contrary, viſit them 
but rarely, and patronize them never; at leaſt, till 
they have undergone a thorough purgation, and ap- 
pear what they ought to be, the ſchools of refined 
manners and unblemiſhed virtue. 
But gaming is the curſe ghat ſpreads 
Gaming. the wideſt, and ſticks the cloſeſt to the 
..___ preſent times: all ranks and degrees of 
people are infected with it; it is the livelihood of 
many, and ſo countenanced by all, that it is al- 
molt ſcandalous to forbear it, and eſteemed down- 
right ill-breeding to expole it. But wherever you 
8 e es *, are, 
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N AN APPRENTICE. 39 
auſt W are, if cards are called for, let it be à ſignal for 
to you to take your leave. Nor let the propoſals 
de- Hof a trifling ſtake be a bait to induce you to ſit 
our ¶ down: Adventurers heat themſelves by play, as 

wit ¶ cowards: do by wine; and he that began timorouſ- 
'OU BY ly, may by degrees furpaſs the whole party in raſt- 
the neſs and extiavagance. Beſides, as avarice is one 
in- Bi of our ſtrongeſt paſſions, ſo nothing flatters it more 
than play. Good ſucceſs has an almoſt iirrefiſtible 
e- charm, and ill prompts us to put all to the hazard, 
ud to recover our loſſes: either way, nothing is more 
4- Wl infatuating, or deſtructive. © on 
ds 'This is but a faint ſketch-of the miſchiefs aften- 
u. Wh ding gaming, even upon the ſquare : but, where 
; it is otherwiſe, which often happens, as numbers 
ur have found to their coſt, what can fave the wretch- 
1t- ed bubble from imminent and inevitable ruin? or 
nd who can enumerate the ſnares, the blinds, the lures, 
ch employed by ſharpers, to entrap their prey, and ra- 
n- Wt tify the premeditated mifchief? To be ſafe, then, 
he keep out of the poſſibility of danger. Strangers, 
however dazzling their appearance, are always to 
ill be miſtruſted, Even perſons who pride them 
wr ſelves on their birth, rank and fortune, have, of 
d late, been found confederates with thoſe ſplendid 
| pick-pockets. And to play with your friends, is 
is an infallible receipt to loſe them: for, if you plun- 
Ie der them, they will 'abandon you with reſentment ; 
tand, if they ptunder you, they will decline an in- 
f Wl terview, that muſt be attended with ſecret iN-will, 
5 if not open reproaches. To avoid all theſe ha- 
2 zards, play not at all: but when you find yourfelf 
N giving way to the dangerous temptation, by caſt- 
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1 A PRESENT FOR 
ing your eyes on thoſe who live in pomp and luxu- 


i 
— 


Ty by theſe execrable means, let their rotten reputa- 
tions, and the contempt always connected with them, 
deter you from the deteſtable ambition of making 

our way to fortune by the ſame infernal road; or, 


: if that reflection proves ineffectual for your pre- 


ſervation, look with horror on the A of mea- 
gre faces that haunt gaming-houſes, as ghoſts are 
ſaid to do the places where their treaſure is buried, 

who earn an infamous livelihood, by being the 


tools and bawds of thoſe very people to whom they 


owe their ruin, in order to reduce others to the 
Like wreichednels, * 


| I come now to the Nene 1 con- 
Company of _ werſing with the Ladies; which, as 
the Ladies. in ſeparable from our conſtitutions, and 


yet often productive of very extraor- 


vary miſchiefs; is neither to be indiſcreetly in- 


dulged, nor wholly reſtrained. Indeed, if a more 
ſerious turn was given to their education, if the 
Roman Cornelia was made the model after which 
they were to form themſelves, I would be the firſt 


to adviſe you, to devote all your leiſure hours to 


the charms of their converſatian. More humani- 
ty, more addreſs, more politeneſs and ingenuity, 


would be learned in an hour by the influence of 


their beauty, and the force of their example, than 
for years in the blunt and cynical dogmas of the 


ſchools : which was undoubtedly what the phi- 


loſopher of old meant, when he adviſed an pd. 
liſhed fellow to ſacrifice to the Graces. 

But this is beholding the ſex in the moſt flattering 
wht: by ds N taught to admire themſelves, 


they 


they very ſeldom regard any thing elſe; and you may 


but all her votaries too. go 


eyes, muſic on their tongues, and miſchief in their 


will blend moſt Kindly with your own, and let do- 
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as well endeavour to ſet your ſeal upon a bubble, 
as fix that mercurial ſpirit which flies all off in va- 
pour. To viſit them only for your own amule- 
ment, is what they never will away with; and. to 
become the inſtrument of theirs, is to commence 
ſlave at once, and live only to be at their devotion. 
From that moment, neither your friend, your will, 
nor your purſe, is your own.: nay, you 1 alter 
your very character, and appear not what you are, | 
but what they would have you. Your dreſs, from 
thenceforward, cannot be too fantaſtical, nor your 
diſcourſe too vain; inſomuch that one would con- | 
clude, not only Venus herſelf to be born of froth, 
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Preſents, pleaſures, treats, muſt always be your 
harbingers to beſpeak your welcome :. no bulineſs 
is ſo ſacred, but muſt be poſtponed. in compliment 
to them; no expence ſo great, but muſt be incunC 
red to pleaſe them; and no friendſhip ſo dear, but 
muſt be ſacrificed, when they fancy it interferes - 
wih, ] · A ot 9» OR 

When, therefore, either by accident or choice, 
you venture into their inſinuating company, conſi- 
der them all as Sirens, that have faſcination in their 
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hearts. Let your correſpondence with them be 
only to learn their artifices, unravel their deſigns, 
and caution . yourſelf how to avoid them. Or, if 
your inclinatzons render their ſociety neceſſary to 
your happineſs, let your. prudence chuſe for you, 
not your appetite ; ſearch out thoſe qualities that 


meſtic 
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meſtic excellencies outweigh more ſhining accom. 
pliſhments. But of this I ſhall ſpeak more largely 
towards my concluſion. At preſent, I ſhall Cloſe 
this topic with obſerving to you, that, after you 


have deliberately fixed on this choice, it is of the 


-utmoſt importance to you, to make a covenant 

__ - with your eyes, as it is beautifully expreſſed in ſerip- 
ture, not to wander after other objects of deſire and 
admiration.” He, that once quits the anchor of con- 


ſtancy, will be the ſport of every wind and tide of 


paſſion, for his Whole life to come. Happineſs, as 


well as charity, ought to begin and end at home: 


and if ever you ſufter yourſelf to think with diſguſt, 
or even indifference, of your wife, your days, from 
that unhappy moment, will loſe their relifh, and 

vour nights their tranquillity; reproaches and de- 
bates will ſadden your meals, and thwarting mea- 


ſures, perhaps, bring on your ruin. 


| Neither flatter yourſelf, that you 
Inconſtancy. will proceed but certain ſteps in the 
Aaaaangerous path of inconſtancy. Once 
aſtray, it will be one of the moſt difficult taſks in 
the world to recover the right road. So many fal- 
lacious proſpects will preſent themſelves before you, 

. fo dark and intricate will ang the maze behind 
you, that, once in, you will be tempted to wander 
on; and, tho' a variety of adventures will produce 
but a variety of difappointments, you will ſtill pur- 


ſue the ignis fatuus, till it leads you to deſtruction. 
But, that I may leave no avenue wo this fatal la- 


byrinth unguarded, I adviſe you moſt earneſtly to 


let all your actions, intimacies and amuſements, 


be as unreſerved, open and avowed . 
wp op : 5 155 2 ; % 2 5 5 6 
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The public eye, tho' a very ſevere, is a very whole- 
ſome monitor; and many a man has been reſtrained 
from ill courſes, merely by xno-w- 

ing he was obſerved. A maſque- Maſquerades. 
rade, therefore, however innocent 
it may ſeem, or however ſpeciouſly it may be de- 
fended, is a place you are never to be prevailed up- 
on, either by your own curioſity, or the impor- 
tunities of others, to viſit. It is making too bold 
an experiment on human frailty; and I am convin- 
ced; many perſons have ventured on crimes there 
they would otherwiſe have avoided, merely be- 
cauſe they were unknown. It is a noble maxim of 
the poet's, that contempt of fame begets contempt of 
wirtue; and to this may be added, that zo be out of 
the reach of fame, is to be in the way of vice. 

To. proceed: though riding is 2 8 
both an innocent and manly exer- Honſe-Reeping. 
ciſe, and I have formerly recom. a 
mended it to you, as moſt fit for you to indulge 
yourſelf in, J have now lived long enough to re- 
tract a great part of what I advanced on that head, 
and ſee cauſe to diſſuade you from ever keepinp a 
horſe; at leaſt, till your circumſtances or impro- 
ved Oy render it allowable, or your health or 
buſineſs neceſſary. And what has induced me to 
alter my opinion, you will find as follows. It is 
generally obſerved, that the antient laudable par- 
ſimony and frugality of the city is hardly any where 
to be found, and that luxury and expence reign in 
their ſtead; a very great article of which is now 
obviouſly to be placed to the account of riding, 
and the conſequences that are become almoſt inſe- 
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parable from it. The young tradeſman is no ſoon- 
er ſet up, but he ſearches Smithfield for a hunter; 
and having heard certain terms of jockeyſhip ban- 
died about among his companions, expoſes himſelf 
by uſing them abſurdly; and is cheated ten times 
over, before he acquires any better ſkill. The 
charge of livery-ſtables is now added to thoſe of 


wanted for producing his new equipage, and ſha- 
ring in the frolics of the age. Seats, palaces, 
public- places, are firſt viſited in turn; and, as ſuch 
expeditions are ee dene, expenſive, no article 
of prodigality is ſpared, nor any exorbitant bill tax. 


in queſtion. To theſe fucceed horſe- races and hun- 
ting- matches; whence: intemperance in drinking 
is learned at the one, an itch of gaming at the other, 
and pride, folly, and prodigality at both. A coun- 
try-lodging is the next ſtep; which is not eſteem. 
ed properly furniſhed without a miſtreſs : who 
muſt be kept oſtentatiouſly, to make her amends 
for mopping away the ſummer out of the reach of 


town. In conſequence of all this, buſineſs is cram - 


BR ped into one half of the week, that pleaſure may 


be indulged during the reſt : and ſervants are in- 
truſted with the management of all ; who ſeldom 
fail to put in for their ſhare of the plunder, and, 
by having their maſter's ſecrets in their keeping, 
are leſs anxious for their own. With ſo many in- 


place; to hear of notes diſcounted at a greater pre- 
mium than the moſt profitable trade can pay; 
| goods 


rent, houſe-keeping, &c. and opportunities are 


ed, for fear his ſpirit or his ability ſhould be called 


111 dead”. eels ol ⁰⅛ oe I on. 


her old companions, and the amuſements of the 
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lets for ruin, is it any wonder, to hear it takes 
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goods taken up in one ſhop, in order to be pledg- 
ed at another; and, finally, of bills proteſted, and 
bankruptcies, with ſcarce effe&ts remaining to pay 
for taking out the commiſſion ? This being the caſe, 
as fatal experience manifeſts it 1s, do not commence 
jockey, till you are ſure you can fit firm in your 
ſaddle, and defy your horſe to run away with his 
I 4 | 

From diverſions, I now return Sy 
again to buſineſs. And in the firſt Proper perſons 
place, deal with thoſe of the faireſt to deal with. 
characters, and beſt eſtabliſhed cir- 8 
cumſtances: for they can both afford to ſell better 
bargains, and give longer credit, and have too much 
depending on their conduct, to be eaſily induced 
to do, or connive at, a fraudulent action. Never- 
theleſs, to be ſecure, you muſt put yourſelf in no 
man's power: for, if you neglect your own inte- 
reſt, how can you complain of infidelity in others? 
| Beſides, though we ſhould allow there are numbers 
of men ſo unfeignedly honeſt, that no conſiderati- 
on could prevail with them to do an immoral thing, 
however covered from obſervation ; yet, expert- 
ence will teach you, there are many others, who 
are only the counterfeits of theſe ; who make uſe of 
virtue but as a ſtock in trade; and are ready to 
bring it to market, the moment there is an oppor- 
tunity to diſpoſe of it for as much as they think 1t 
worth. | | | 

But, above all, be moſt cautious of 
thoſe who profeſs the moſt ; eſpecially Fair pro- 
if their advances are ſudden, extraor- feſſious. 
dinary, or without a plauſible founda- oo 


tion, 
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tion. Depend upon it, all the commerce of man- 
kind 1s founded upon mutual intereſt, and, if it 15 
not apparent by what means you could deſerve all 
theſe b/andi/hments, conclude they are but artificial 
and keep yourſelf out ef danger. For the gilding 
the pill is not peculiar to apothecaries ; the ſame 
craft pervails through every ſcene of life : and 
more miſchief has been done under the maſk of 
triendſhip, than by the moſt avowed and invete- 
rate enmity. In ſuch caſes, men are upon their 
guard; and, generally ſpeaking, very effectually 
provide for their own ſecurity ; but where the heart 
is open, it is affailable, and you are undone, be- 
fore you ſuſpected you were in harm's way. 
: But though you are to beware of cre- 
Safpicton. dulity on the one hand, you are to be- 
| ware as much of betraying your /uſþ:c:- 
ons on the other: for that ſets fire to the train at once, 
and of a doubt ful friend, you make a certain ene - 
my. Beſides, the circumſtances, that may juſtify 
your fears, may make but a very poor figure in e- 
vidence :. and though you may be pertectly in the 
right in being upon your guard, you will appear 
as much in the wrong in making out a charge only 
from your own apprehenſions. | 
Neither 1s it ſafe or prudent to de- 
Raſh re- clare open war upon every trifling in- 
ſentments. jury. It is impoſſible to live without 
ſuffering : and, if we give way to our 
reſentments on all ſuch occaſions, quarrels will be, 
in a manner, the buſineſs of our lives. On the o- 
ther hand, if ever, through accident, or human in- 
firmity, you ſhould be the aggreſſor, let it be your 


glory 
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glory to acknowledge your fault, and make inſtant 
retribution. Next to the merit of doing right, is 
the atoning for what is done wrong; and in ſpite 
of the vulgar notion, that it is mean to ſubmit, or 
acknowledge a treſpaſs, do you eſteem it the height 
of moral gallantry. And, if the conqueſt of one's 
ſelf is the moſt difficult of all achievements, you 
will think it the nobleſt of all triumphs. : Nor let 


the poverty or impotence of your adverſary induce 


ou to overlook or deſpiſe him ; for the weaker he 
is, the leſs courage was required to oppoſe him; 
and the more. tyranny appears in oppreſling him, 
merely becauſe the odds of ſtrength was on your 
ſide. Beſides, the moſt abject of men may be able 


to ruin the proudeſt.; and, in the Turkiſh hiſtory, 


you will find a ſtory of a Prime Vizier killed in the 
divan by the hand of a common ſoldier he had ag- 
grieved. Remember, on all occaſions, that anger 
is an impertinent paſſion : if it intrudes while you 
complain of, or ſeek redreſs for injuries received, 


truth will be hurt by the medium through which 


it is ſeen ; and that will be eſteemed prejudice, or 
ſpleen, which is, in fact, both truth and evidence. 
On the other ſide, if it breaks out when you aſp 
yourſelf accuſed, it argues a fore place is touched, 
and your very ſenſibility proclauns your guilt. 
Inſtead, therefore, of ſeeking * 
quarrels, or huſbanding debates, Complacency. 
endeavour to make friends, if „„ 
poſſible, of all you have concerns with. And this 
can be done by no means ſo effectually, as by an 
affable and courteous behaviour. I have known a 
bow, a ſmile, or an obliging expreſſion, people a 
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thop with cuftomers. In ſhort, no rhetoric has 
more force than a ſweet and gentle deportment : 
it will win favour, and maintain it; enforce what 
is right, and excuſe what is wrong. | 

Let this be the rule of your conduct in general ; 
and, in particular, when induced to beſtow a fa- 
vour, do it, as before hinted, with a frankneſs 
that ſhall give it a tenfold value. Or, if applied 
to for what you are obliged to refuſe, let it be ma- 
nifeſt you are governed by neceſſity, not choice; 
and that you ſhare with him you fo refuſe, in the 
pain of the diſappointment. 

But there are ſome perſons that neither affabili- 
ty, or even obligations, can win ; and thoſe are 
the covetous, and the proud : both of which are 
ungrateful ſoils, that yield no returns; one think - 
mg all but his due ; and the other, either laugh- 
ing in his ſleeve at your fooliſh generoſity, or fancy- 
ing it is enly meant as a ſnare to render him 
your bubble. | FLY 
To ftudy the tempers and diſpoſitions 
Tempers of of men, will, therefore, be of ſignal 
men to be uſe in your commerce with the world; 
Rludied ; both to carry your own points, and 

ſecure you from the deſigns of others. 

In the firſt of which cafes, be ſure never to ſolicit 
a man againſt his ruling paſſion : fer to induce a 
miſer to act liberally, a coward bravely, or a ſel. 
fiſh man diſintereſtedly, exceeds all power of per- 
fuaſion ; and you may as well hope to reduce all 
faces to the Tame fimilitude, as work them to ſuch 
ends as contradict their own. But, nevertheleſs, 
all may be made ſerviceable, if managed with dex- 
terity 
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terity and addreſs: and the miſer, in particular, 
to ſecure his purſe from importunities, will give 
you as much of his time or induſtry as you pleaſe. 
He is willing to be on good terms with his fellow- 
creatures, and will purchaſe their friendſhip on 
any terms, but that of parting with his money. 
However ſordid, therefore, his principles or prac- 
tice, it is not amiſs to have ſuch a character a- 
mong the number of your acquaintance ; and, e- 
ſpecially in arbitrations, no body more deſerves 
your confidence. He will there ftickle. for your 
intereſt, as if it was his own; and hog . obſti- 
nately for trifles, that you would be aſhamed to 
mention: whence it is odds but he procures you 
better terms, than you either expected, or could 
have attained by your own endeavours. - EE LY 

But to be able to turn all the differ 
ent inclinations effectually to your-own and their 
advantage, I would have you (however faces. 
whimſical or romantic it may at firſt ap. - 
pear) to ſtudy the expreſſion which the hand of 
nature has written in every face. Men may diſ- 
guiſe their actions, but not their inclinations ; and 
though it is not eaſy to gueſs, by the muſcles of the 
countenance, what a man wll do, it is hardly to be 
concealed what he wifhes to have done. Judge, 
therefore, of characters, by what they are conſti- 
tationally, and what habitually ; that is to ſay, in 
other words, what they would be thought, and 
what they really are: but principally, the laſt ; 
tor, however diligently a man may keep guard on 
his paſſions, they will ſally out ſometimes, in * 
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of him; and thoſe eſcapes are a never- failing clue 
to wind the whole labyrinth of his life. 

I fay again, therefore, take your firſt impreſſi 
ons of men from their faces; and, though it is ex- 
ceeding difficult to lay down rules to form your 
judgment, or aſſiſt your conjectures, on this occa« 
ſion, you have nothing to do but to make the ſtu- 
dy familiar to you, and yeu will very rarely be 
miſtaken. Obſervation and experience preſently 
unveil the myſtery ; and even hypocriſy can hardly 

reſerve itſelf from the rigour of your ſcrutiny, 
Not that I would adviſe you to be too peremptory 
in your deciſions neither; but compare men's faces 


with their actions, and their actions with their fa. 


ces, till, by the light mutually reflected from each 
other, you are able to aſcertain the truth. Nor is 
this cuſtom alone ſerviceable in judging of a. man 
in the groſs: it will likewiſe help you to deter- 
mine of every extempore impulſe, that, for the 
time being, governs the heart. Thus while you 
barter, purchaſe, ſolicit, or any other way confer, 
the uncontroulable emotions of the countenance 
will more infallibly indicate the purpoſe of him you 
treat with, than any thing he utters, and give you 
earlier notice to be on your guard. But, in order 
to do this effectually, your own eye mult warily 


watch every motion of his; eſpecially. when you - 


are delivering what you think will affect him moſt: 
you mult, likewiſe, weigh every haſty ſyllable he 
lets fall; for theſe are generally the imbecilities 
of human nature, as well as the involuntary ſymp- 
toms in the face; and what deliberate ſpeeches 
and cool reaſonings conceal, theſe flaſh out at once, 


without 
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without warning, and beyond recal. But, howe- 
ver curiouſly you examine the eye or heart of ano- 
ther, it will be to little purpoſe, unleſs you have 
art enough to conceal your own : for, you may 
depend upon it, if the net appears you will loſe 
your game. | | 

Now, the beſt and neareſt way to PR 
attain this ſelf-continence, is to cul- Artificial in- 
tivate an artificial inſenfibility of fear, fenfibility. 
anger, ſorrow and concern of any ſort  _, 
whatever. He, that acutely feels either pain-or 
pleaſure, cannot help expreſſing it ſome way or 
other ; and whoever makes the diſcovery, has the 
ſprings of the affections at his command, and may 
wind them up or let them down at pleaſure : 
whereas he, that witneſſes no ſenſation of the mind, 
betrays no weakneſs, and is wholly inacceſſible. 
Labour then indefatigably to ſubdue your reſent- 
ments; for, as you are to buſtle through the buſy 
world, the more frequent and ſevere will be your 
pangs. The paſſions are, like the elements, ex- 
cellent ſervants, but dreadful maſters; and who- 
ever is under their dominion will have little leiſure 
to do any thing but obey their dictates. | 
In the particular of injuries, it is | 
above all things neceſſary, ſome- Diſſimulation 
times, not only not to reſent them, of injuries. 
but even to diſſemble the very feel- ; 
ing them. Whoever complains, declares he would 
puniſh if he had the power; and, from that mo- 
ment, your adverſary both thinks his animoſity 
juſtifiable, and will do you all the miſchief poſſible 


by way of ſelf-defence ; whereas, if you ſeem ig- 


norant 
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norant of the ill-turn he has done you, he con. 
cludes himſelf ſafe from -your expoſtulations and 
reproaches, and will believe it his intereſt to be- 
have ſo as to avoid an explanation. Again, in 
wreſtling with thoſe that have more ſtrength and 
power than yourſelf, tho' equity is en your fide, 
it is ten to one but you are hurt more by contend- 
ing for redreſs, than you ſuffered by the very griev- 
ance itſelf. Remember then the fable of the bra- 
ſen and earthen pots, and keep as far as you can 
from the dangerous encounter. Again, I have 
known many a man interpret the moſt innocent ac- 
tion or expreffion into an affront, and, in the 
fooliſh purſuit of what he called juſtice, has loſt 


the beſt friend he had in the world: and, there- 


fore, thoſe forward tongues, or peeviſh tempers, 
which rather chooſe to vent their preſent ſpleen, 
than make it give place to their future conveni- 
ence, not only keep themſelves in perpetual trou- 
bles, but alfo ſhut the door againſt thoſe opportu- 


nities which otherwiſe might have preſented to 


their advantage. 
But, though you muſt not let 


Irreſolution, your actions he governed by every 


and indolence. ſudden guſt of appetite or paſſion 
3 that riſes, you are not, on the o- 
ther hand, to deliberate ſo lazily on every propo- 
ſal, as to loſe the occaſion, while you are pau- 


ſing. whether you ſhall uſe it. Some fall into this 
aguiſh diſeaſe, through doubt, irreſolution, and fi- 
' midity; and others through downright indolence, 


flattering themſelves that, if wind and tide court 
them to-day, they will do the ſame RN 
Sr SE, | ut 
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But nothlng is more dangerouſly fallacious; one 
moment ſometimes offers, that whole ages might 


be waſted in ſoliciting in vain, If, therefore, ſuch a 


nice and delicate criſis as this ſhould court your ac- 
ceptance, be bold ! be vigilant! be reſolute! and 
never ſleep till you have made the moſt of it. 
There is more reaſon to uſe economy in the huſ- 
banding time, than money, ſince it is infinitely 
more valuable; and he, that does not make this 
the ruling maxim of his life, may be ſaid, very 
r to ſhorten his days. ; 
I would further adviſe you, when 
you have any point to carry which Choice of oh. 
depends on the will of another, to portuniries, - 
chuſe the minute of application, win 
all the ſagacity you are maſter of: for there is no 
man living whoſe temper is ſo even, as not to be 
ſometimes more liable to impreſſion than at others. 
Even contingencies govern us: we are more incli- 
ned to generoſity, when a proſperous gale has 
breathed upon us; and more prone to peeviſnneſs 
and obſtinacy, when ruffled by perplexities or miſ- 
tortunes. Some men are even ſo irritated by hun- 
ger, that, till they are appeaſed by a hearty din- 
ner, they are inacceſſible ; and others ſo reſerved 
and ſullen, that, till a bottle or two has thawed 
their frozen humours, they have neither eyes, 
ears, reflection, or underſtanding. Such as theſe, 
therefore, are not to be eſteemed the ſame men in 
one mood, as they are in another; and, if you 
happen to miſtake the moment, do not immediate- 
ly give out in deſpair, but renew the attack, till 
you find the ſoul open, and apt to receive what 
direction you pleaſe to give it. | At 
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£7 At all adventures, never take 
Behawur to fire from an angry man, end oppoſe 
the choleric. fury to fury : but give the frenzy 
| | way; and it will melt into a tame- 
neſs. that you yourſelf will wonder at. From be- 
ing fiery and untractable, he will become pliant 
and gentle; and, fearful, that, during his tran- 
ſport, he has broke the rules of decency and de- 
corum, he will make a thouſand conceſſions to 
re-eſtabliſh himſelf in your good opinion, the leaſt 
of which he would not have borne the mention of 
before : whereas, if, on the firſt provocation,you had 
flung away with reſentment, you had not only loſt 

your point, but your intereſt in the man forever. 
It 1s beſt, however,. to confine your dealings, 
if poſſible, to ſuch as are pretty near on your ou 
+... 4... devel; where dependence 
 Safeft to deal with may be mutual; and no 
thoſe on one's (wn le-, great conſequence to be 
wel, ; feared from the over-bear- 
| ing humour of a would-be- 
lon, without teeth or claws. But where ſuch a 
temper happens to meet with large power, care- 
fully avoid coming within the reach of it; ſuch 
tyrants delighting in making a prey of their fel- 
low-creatures ; pleading their humour as a ſuffici- 
ent excuſe for all manner of miſchief, and making 
uſe of their odds of ſtrength to cut off every mean 
of reparation. In the days of queen Mary, Phi- 
lip king of Spain, her huſband, demanded the 
guardianſhip of her heir, if- ſhe ſhould have one ; 
with certain places of ſtrength, to confirm his au- 
thority: offering at the ſame time his Po to 
| EUVET: 


le 


ueliver up his truſt, in caſe the child died imm- 
diately. But when the houſe, out of a falſe com- 


ſhould put the King's bond in ſuit, in caſe he treſ=  - ; 
ly. Public tranſactions may ſometimes be appli- 


but where there is a reaſonable proſpect of recover- 
8 ing tlie penalty. worth e 4 . 


ſo well inſtructed in your views, or ſo capable to 


another. Your meaning may be ill underſtood, ©, 


ſented, as to inflame, inſtead of appeaſe ; and yow _ - 
may be defeated in your deſigns, by a ſeries of 
blunders, more deſerving laughter, than ſerious _ 
aid paſſionate expoſtulation. But, if ever yo 


— 
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"3 


plaiſance to the throne, was on the point of con- 
ceding, an unlucky queſtion of Lord Paget's, Whe © 


paſſed on the conditions? turned the tide at once, 
and the propoſal was rejected, I think unanimouſ- 


ed to private; never enter into articles, therefore, 


nene sse 77 
you, as another wholeſome rule Important affairs + 
for your conduct, to manage all to be managed in 
your important affairs in perſon, perſon. 5 
if poſſible. More deference is 
generally paid to the principal, than to any dele= FF 
gate whatever : nor can any other perſon be either _ 


- 
* 


improve eyery advantage that may ariſe, as your-W 
ſelf. But, if want of health, or any other equal 
incapacity, ſhould prevent your own attendance, 
rather negotiate by letter, than by the mouth of 


and worſe delivered: offence may be taken at o- 
miſſions or additions, of which you are wholly in- 
nocent : your very apologies may be ſo miſrepre- 


Thould happen to be intangled in ſuch a ridiculous * 
Jabyrinth, take it CY upon yourſelf to 
„%% Genoa | 


— 4 
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wind your way out. A few minutes converſation 
= will clear up the miſunderſtandings of à year, if 
8 > (chere is no rancour at the bottom: for which rea- 
jon, never conclude either to your friend's diſad- 
vantage, or your own, till you have had the ſatiſ- 
faction of canvaſling the affair face to face. 
PFoor the ſame reaſen, do not ſuffer 
Ramours yourſelf to be miſled by idle rumours, : 
and tales. and goſſipping tales. Expreſſions, harm-. 
„ leſs when Kut let fall, receive their 
venom from the channel through which they are 
cConveyed; and, by concluding at ſecond hand, 
vou are governed, not by the fact itſelf, but the 
apprehenſions, humours, paſſions, follies, and e- 
ven wantonneſs of other people. If then you will 
give theſe officieus tale - bearers the pleaſure of lii- 
tening to them, let it be with a guard upon your 
Hhaeeart, not to ſuffer it to be ſeduced by what per- 
Hhaps is a downright forgery, or at leaſt the groſſ- 
e.ſt miſrepreſentation. But weigh well the cha- 
racter of him that ſpeaks, againſt his ſpoken of; 
the circumſtances, views, intereſts of both; and 
wuhatever elſe may help you to come at the truth, 
clear of prejudice or diſingenuity. ER 5 
Having adviſed you to treat by letters rather 
than meffage, when hindered by inconveniences 


from attending in perſon, I muſt take a 


Leers. ſtep back to caution yon to write with 
| the utmoſt deliberation, ſeldom without 
taking copies, and never without reading what you 
have written twice or thrice over. Letters are 

generally preſerved, and thence are always at hand 

«s a fort of evidence againſt you, You cannot, 
; CE Es. 5 VETO SD therefore, 


7 
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therefore, write too cautiouſly; I will net ſay am- 
biguouſly, according to the maxim of- Tiberius, 
who ſometimes wrote in that matter to the ſenate 
by deſign, to anſwer his own corrupt purpoſes. . 
An a werd, write ſo as not to deceive ethers, or 


- expoſe yourſelf; with all the ſubtlety of the ler- 


pent, but the innocence of the dove. 
God only knows whether I ſhall live 5 
ſet up in the world ; but, if I do __ 
will be almoſt of as much ſervice to „ as FA 
fortune, if you relolve-to be ſo muc your on 
friend, as te regard it as it deſerves. 


his legacy 


When, therefore, the term of your indentare. 55 


is expired, and you po” ambitious of appearing . 
your own maſter, I adviſe you, in the 

moſt earneſt and ſerious manner, to Caution in 
conſider it as an affair that is to influ- Jening ups 
ence your whole future life. Many, 


dy their haſte and precipitation in this particular, f 
have only haſtened their undoing ; and, to get = 


rid of a gentle ſubjection, have rendered them 


ſelves the perpetual flaves of want and wretched- 
To ſet up, and miſcarry, is like the blaſt 
to the bloſſom: 


neſs. 
if it does not abſolutely kill, it 
leaves it diſeafed, and the fru“ is both worthleſs 

and deſpiſed. Hold the reins then, tight on your 
_ Impatience, and examine the ground over and o- 
ver again, before you tart for the prize. It has 
been obſerved, that few or none thrive, who {et 
up the moment they are out of the leading-ſtrings, 
as it were: hope has too great an aſcendency as 
that time of life, and the ftripling is ſanguine e- 


8 to —_ where his old e left off. ha 
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the ſhip, that ſets out with all fail and no ballaſt, 
is ſure to turn bottom upwards: and, as 1 have 
before more at large laid down, curioſity, pleaſure 


and expence, have ſo ſtrong an influence upon the 
une: perienced mind, that ſolicitude and applicati- 


en, though the beſt friends a tradeſman has, he's | 
ditmiſſed without a hearing. | 
7. Would ye you, e be —3 

25 Serve firfs vailed on to tread in the ” ah 
as Journeyman. ' ſteps that have carried me thro' 
| life with credit to myſelf, and 
- proſperity to my family, ſerve à year or two as 
_  fourneyman to the ſhrewdeſt and moſt experienced 
perfon of your profeſſion. You will learn more 
_ dexterity and addreſs in the procuring and diſpatch 
of buſineſs, during that interval, than in the whole 
ſeven years you had ferved already. It will, be- 
tides, give you leiſure to look rotind for a proper 
place to ſettle in, where there is a vacancy in trade 
that you may hope to fill with ſucceſs; as, like- 
wiſe, to ſelect thoſe dealers who are likelieſt to 
ſerve you beſt on the one hand, and to court thoſe 
cuſtomers who are the ſureſt ay, and give the lar- 
"7 orders, on the other. Or, if you are too wea- 
ry of ſervitude and dependence to endure it any 


longer, enter into partnerſhip with ſuch a one as 
zs above deſcribed ; and, though you' may expect. 


he will manage ſo, that the contract ſhall rather 


incline to his advantage, you will be a gainer ups 
on the whole: thenceforward, his experience, his 
addreſs, and his ſagacity, will be your's; and, 


for.the ſake of his own intereſt and a be 


| But, 


the 


5 


— Y 


ana But, if no ſuch op rtunity offers, . 


and you prepare to ſet out wholly on Great rents.” 


your own bottom, do not incumber „ 
yourſelf with a houſe of a greater rent, than the 
current profits of your buſineſs will eafily pay. 


Many young beginners have half- undone them. 
ſelves, by want of foreſight in this one article. 


Quarter- days are clamorous viſitants, and their 


dues muſt be ſluiced off from the capital ſtock, if WW 


the product does not ſwell in proportion to the de- 


mand. Before, therefore, you attempt the dan- 
gerous experiment, make the exacteſt eſtimate poſ- 


fible, of the expences you may incur, and the 
proſpects you have to make the balance even; and 
rather trade within your compaſs, than beyond it; 
it is eaſy to enlarge your riſk, but not to contract 
it; and once out of your depth, it is great hazard 
if ever you recover your footing any more. 4 
It is à plain, but ſenſible ruſti 


c ſaying, Eat your 


brown: bread firſt : nor is there a better rule for a 
young man's out- ſet in the world. While you 


continue ſingle, you may live within as narrow © 
bounds as you pleaſe : and it is then you muſt be- 


gin to ſave, in order to be provided for the more 


enlarged expence of your future family. Refides, 

a plain, frugat life is then ſupported moſt chear- _ . 
fully; it is your own choice, it is te be juſtified on 

beſt pot honeſteſt principles in the world; and 

you have nobody's pride to ſtruggle with, or ap- 

petites to maſter, but your own. As you advance 

in life and ſucceſs, it will be expected you ſhould 

give yourſelf greater indulgence: and you may 

then be allowed to do it both reaſonably and ſafely. _) 

e 0 e Beware, 


- * 
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Beware, likewiſe, of an oſtentatious beginning; ſa 

a2 a huge, unwieldy, tawdry en, and fa 
Fine ſbops. of laying out as much to adorn. aſbeps ß 

5 ads to fill it. There is, here and there, he 

a ſtreet in this town, where the ſhops are ſet out m 

with looking-glaſſes, carvings, gildings, columns, al 

and all. the ornaments of architecture; where both b. 

maſters and men are beaux in their way, and make tt 

it a ſcience to inveigle cuſtomers by their civilities, W 

as well as their outſide finery: and yet more younger tc 


ſions of good families and fortunes, from two to Pe 
ten thouſand pounds, are here wrecked by theſe. ye 
S prodigal ſtratagems, than in half the town beſides; m 
and all for want of proper forethought, in eftima- ir 
ting the certain iſſues and the uncertain gains, with n. 
proper allowance for unavoidable loſſes, by ſome ir 
Cuſtomers who cannot pay, and others who will m 
not; ſome who are above the reach of the law, n 
and others beneath it. And truly, from their al 
F wretched examples, I have often been induced to g 
FToncbhude, that young ſparks, who ſet up with a 00 
large and affluent fortune, are not in ſo ſure a road A 
tds thrive, as thoſe who are limited to a more ſcanty n 
pittance. For the firſt think they may command 0 
fortune, and therefore launch into expences with- n 


out fear or wit; nor believe they can be undone, 0 

till it is too late to prevent it: whereas the laſt, by h 
being ever in fear of ruin, make uſe of all their v 
wit, application and induſtry, to be above the dan- e' 
ger; and hence get into ſuch a habit of temperance, 0 
ſolicitude and frugality, that no proſperity can get y 

the better of; whence, in proceſs of time, every 9 


i pound becomes a hundred, every nnen 0 
. J%ÄCͤ ror 1). oy. 
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ſand, and the labour of one life enriches a whole 
family e 8 

What next occurs to me is on tge 
heal of ſerwants, who are of much Servants. 
more importance, both to your quiet 
and welfare, than you may at firſt imagine. And, 
by the way, let me premiſe to you in e mae 
they are but too frequently domeſtic enemies, - ? 
whoſe views, deſigns and inclinations, are oppoſite 
to your's; hating your authority, deſpiſing your 
perſon, and watching every opportunity te injure | 
yon, even to gratify their malice, in defect of other 
more intereſhng motives. -- Such, I ſay, they are 
in general; and you will find all their little cun- 
ning and dexterity will be employed to cheat and 
impoſe upon you; ſor which, in ſpite of your ut- 
moſt caution, opportunities will not be wanting, 
nor will they fail to improve them. Some there 
are, however, among them, who retain their inte- 
grity, who conſider their maſter's intereſt as their 
own, and who labour as indefatigably to ſerve it. 
And theſe, indeed, are diamonds of the firſt water; 
nor ean their endeavours be too cordially accepted, 
or too punctually rewarded. Vet even theſe are 
not to be truſted too much with thẽ ſecret of their 
own ſtrength; importance of any kind being what 
human frailty is leaſt able to bear. I do not ad- 
viſe you to place an unlimited confidence in any, 
even the moſt pramiſing: but, above all, beware 
of him who fawns and flatters to inſinuate into 
your favour; for they are ſuch, whom nature has 
gifted to deceive, and they ſtudy to make the moſt 
of that dangerous talent. In my whole life, I 
„ i ins eg never 
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never knew.any of this claſs, who had any thing 
elſe in view; and they have generally ſuch a con- 
ſummate impudence, that they practiſe their ro- 


mean the moſt miſchief, when they pretend the 
met eri... N 
6 MES Though I would have you treat 
_ Familiarity your ſervants as your feBlow-crea- 
ctbitb them. tures, however humble their lot, I cau- 
tion you to aveid all approaches to an 
indecent familiarity with them: for, to a proverb, 
it is accompanied with contempt, and contempt 


never fails to break the neck of obedience; thoſe 
ſervants, that are not kept under a proper ſubjection, 


being apter to diſpute than obey: which, if you 
would preſerve your authority, you are not to per- 
mit even in the beſt. No doubt, it is ridiculous 
enough to ſee people commanding abſurd thin 

to be done, only to manifeſt their power; but this 


Is certain, the capricious tyrant is better obeyed, 


than the man of gentleneſs and forbearance, who 


.  refines too much on the dictates of his own com- 
FY 3 and ſuffers himſelf to be perſuaded out of 


his will, becauſe it ſeems troubleſome- to his ſer- 
_ vant to comply with it. Check, therefore, the 
firſt appearance of demur or expoſtulaiton in one 


you deſire to retain, to prevent ſubſequent ani- 


moſities; and turn away him forthwith, who is 
guilty of the ſame treſpaſs, without the pretence 


ar of merit to give a colour to his audacity. 


Few friends are to be truſieu 
Truſting them with ſecrets; ſervants never, if it 
awith ſecrets. is poſſible to be avoide ; for, once 

« . ; - l 5 # ; 1 i — at 


% 


difficulty to withhold their ſervice, when they know  . 


breaks out on theirs; and, immediately on being 


is no good huſbandry to ſuffer them, in any thing, pe * | 


at their mercy, they grow-inſolent, and make no 


you dare not exact it. And what a lamentable fi: 
gure muſt that family make, where ſubordination _ 
is reſerved, and the maſter, inſtead of command. 
ing, is forced to obey? .. 5 5 
Vou are farther to obſerve, that ſervants are 


. — 


commonly a barren ſoil in point of gratitude, and, 
however lavifhly you ſcatter your favours, ſeldem 
think themſelves obliged to make any return. Like 
wild beaſts, you may bribe them, for a while, inte 
ſomething like a relenting ſoftneſs; but, upon tje 
firſt diſtaſte; they return to their natural fierceneſse, 
and forget they ever had any reaſon to be thankful. 
Beſides, they ever interpret your favours as their 
due, and, though they loudly repine when they 
are withheld, never make acknowledgments when 
they are beſtowed. In which conceit, the more 
liberality appears on your ſide, the more ſufficiency 


ruffled, - bid you provide-yourſelf, 7 

But, rather than be in a ſervant's debt, never 
keep one at all: for if, by way of convenience to i 
yourſelf, you ſhould run into arrear with them 
without making them an inſtant requital, they will 
take care to do it for you; and, aſſure yourſelf, it 1 


to be their own carvers. 55 

Having proceeded thus far to 
ſecure you from being injured by Serwants not os 
them, I ſhall now drop a hint or | be oppreſſed, | 


— 


two on the other ſide of the que. | 
tion, to diſſuade you from being the aggreſſor. Th 
0000 
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order to 8 behave to them with mildneſs and 
affability; not paſſionately abuſing them, or pee- 
viſhly cavilling with them, to gratify your own 
ſplenetic humour; but SIvIng orders .with decen- 
cy, and reprehending Its with temper; that 
conviction may wait on the one, and reſpect on the 
other. For nothing more impairs authority, than 
a. too frequent or indiſcreet exertion wif it If 
thunder itſelf was to be continual, it would excite 
no more terror than the noiſe of a mill, and we 
thould ſleep in tranquillity when it roared the lou- 
deſt. If ever then you give way to the tranſports 


of anger, let it be extremely rare; and, ver, | 


but upon the higheſt provocation 
If your domeſtics fall cl in your 
zus uſed with ſervice, remember you are their 


Lenig. © patron,as well as their maſter; and 


t your humanity flow freely for 
their preſervation : not only remit their labours, 
but let them have all the aſſiſtance of food and phy- 


be fic, which, the-malady requires. 


Again, never let your ear be too curious in liſ- 
24 tening to their converſation.” Paſſages will ſome- 
times occur among the beſt ſervants, that will ar- 

gue much Jevity, and little reſpect ; yet are void 


Hof rancour; and, as not expected to be overheard, 
are not fit for your notice, or reſentment. - 


In one word, Rather exceed your contract with 
them, than make the leaſt abatement : what is a 
_ trifle to you, is of importance to them; and no- 

thing is more reaſonable, than to let them be gain- 
ers, in proportion to the time they have ſpent in 


your ſervice. As I Would adviſe you to keep 


them 
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them cloſe to their bulineſs ; ſo I recommend it to 
you, likewiſe, to indulge them, now and then, in 
certain hours of recreation. Their lives, as well 


as our's, ought to have their intervals of ſunſhine : 


it keeps them in temper, health and ſpirits; 'and _ 
is really their due, in equity, though you may, 


politically, beſtow it as an act of grace. To con- 


clude on this head, If they have any peculiar _ 


whims in their devotions, leave their conſciences 


free: you may take what care you pleaſe of their 


moral conduct but, in their opiniens, they are 
accountable to none but God and themſelves. 
If you take an apprentice, do not 


7 = 


let the bribe of ſo much money paid 


the proſpect of a ſeven year ſervice, 


induce you to accept one of an untoward diſpoſi- 
tion, evil inclinations, or unprincipled in virtue 

| | It is not to be imagined what 
diſorder ſuch will create in your family, and what 


and good- manners. 
vexation to yourſelf.  . But, for the ſake of good 


qualities, ſober education, and a tractable, oblig- 


ing temper, abate in the conſideration. | Peace is 


worth infinitely more than money, ſince ens. 
348 


cannot purchaſe it. And, if ſuch a one ſhou 


tall to your lot, treat him more like a fon than a 


ſervant. Remember he is deſcended from your 


equal, and that he will one day be the ſame him- 
E 


f: nor, when that day comes, have occaſion to 
bluſh at reproaches he may juſtly make, and you 


will be unable to anſwer. In fine, look back into 
your own life, to recollect what you ſuffered or. 
expected, when in the fame circumſtances yourſelf; 


ö | | and, 


* * 
\ 
«*1 
\ 
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| Taling ap- 
down at ſigning his indentures, or prentices. © 


And, firſt, with regard to marriage i 
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and, looking forward, imagine what ſort of treat- 
ment you would wiſh a maſter ſhould uſe to a child 
F ß DT SPINS 
II have before promiſed you to treat 
. Choice of more at large of your choice Ma abife. 
& wife. it is now a proper place to make it good. 
mk For, though this topic is, at preſent, 
much too early ſor your conſideration, I am wil- 
ling thus far to difarm death of his ſting ; and, 
while I yet live, give you the inſtructions, which, 
when more ſeaſonable, may be out of my 88 
| elf: As 
a duty to nature and the commonwealth, . I cannot 
help recommending it; but, with 1 77 to your 
own eaſy paſſage through life, I am half inclined to 


the contrary. The ſhrewd Mr. Oſborne, in his 
_ . advice to his ſon, is pleaſed to infinuate, that it is 


the creature of policy only; adding, © The wily 
prieſts [Roman Catholics] are ſo tender of their 
own conveniences, as to forbid all marriage to 
themſelves, under as heavy a puniſhment as they do 
polygamy unto others. Now, if nothing capable 


of the name of felicity was ever by men or angels, 


found to be denied to the prieſthood, may not 
marriage be ſtrengly ſuſpected to be by them 
thought out of the liſt, though, to render it more 


grlib to the wider ſwallow of the long abuſed laity, 


they have gilt it with the glorious epithet of ſacra- 
ment!“ I will add no comment on this paſſage, 
but leave you to make what concluſion you pleaſe. 
But, if you rather incline. to venture on this 
critical ſtate, I charge you to look upon it as a 
point on which your whole happineſs and proſpe- 
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rity depend, and make your. choice with a beco- 
ming gravity and concern. I charge you, like - 
wiſe, with equal earneſtneſs, if, by ill fortune or 
ill conduct, your affairs ſhould be in ruins, not to 
make marriage an expedient to repair them. I do 


not know a worſe kind of hypocriſy, than to draw - 
in the innocent and unſuſpecting, by falſe appear- 

ances, to make but one ſtep from eaſe and afflu- 

ence, to all the diſappointment, ſhame, and mi- 


ſery, of a broken fortune. If, therefore, you 


muſt ſink, fink alone; nor load yourſelf with the 


intolerable reflection that you have undone a wo- 


offspring, who may have reaſon to look on you 
with abhorrence for having curſed them with be- 


il, therefore, you are not only in a thriving way 
yourſelf, but have a fair proſpect that wedlock will, 


at leaſt, be no incumbrance to your fortune, ne- 


ver ſuffer yourſelf to think of it at all. The por- 


tions, received with wives, pay ſo large an inter- | 
eſt, by the increaſe of family-expences,” that, in 


the end, the huſband can hardly be ſaid to be a 
gainer. Do not be deceived, therefore, with that 
bait; but build on your own bottom : and calcu- 


late yeur charge, as if there was no ſuch thing 15 


as à fortune to e depended upon Nan 


Which done, proceed in your choice on the fol- | 
lowing rational principles. ator ages 


Let her be of a family not vain of their name, 


or title, or antiquity; thoſe additions, on her ſlide, _ 


being certain matter of inſult to the defects on 


your's; but remarkable for their ſimplicity of 
| N 1 
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bs 


man who truſted you, and entailed miſery on your _ | 
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manners, and integrity of life. Let her own cha- 


racter be clear and ſpotleſs, and all her pride be 
founded on her innocence. For, however unjuſt 
It is, the blemiſhes of parents. are a reproach to 
the children; nor can time wear it out, or merit 
itſelf efface the remembrance. 
Let her alſo be alike free from deformity and 
Hereditary diſeaſes; the one being always, and the 
other often, entailed on the breed, and witneſſing 
the father's indiſcretion from generation to gene- 
ration. Neither fix your eye on à cele- 
. Beauty. brated beauty! It is a property hard to 
poſſeſs, and harder to ſecure. To ſuch 
a one a huſband is but an appendage: ſhe will not 
only rule, but tyrannize; and the leaſt demur, to 
the moſt capricious of her humours, will be atten- 
ded with the keeneſt upbraidings and invectives, 
the moſt cordial repentance that ſhe threw herſelf 
away on one ſo inſenſible of the honour. he had re- 


| ceived, and the moſt ſincere reſolutions to make 


herſelf amends by the firſt opportunity. _ 

But do not, for theſe reaſons, wholly deſpiſe 
harmony of ſhape, or elegance of features. Wo- 
men are called the fair ſex, and, therefore, ſome 
degree of beauty is ſuppoſed almoſt indiſpenſable. 
No doubt, it is the firſt object of deſire, and what 
greatly contributes to continue it freſh and unde- 
caying, It is, likewiſe, often ſeen to be derived 
from the mother to the child; and, therefore, as 
an accompliſhment univerſally admired and covet- 
ed, to be eſteemed worthy the careſſes of the wiſe, 
as well as the er of the libertinè for a prey. 


; What 


4 


5 
3 
. 


nother ingredient of ſuch impor- God. nature. 


you find it fickle and wavering, ſhe will ſometimes 


giſh and inſenſible, her whole life will be a dead 
calm of inſipidity, without joy for your proſperity, 


teſty and quarrelſome, you will cheriſh a hornet 


in mind, that if ſhe is not fru- 4 good manager. 
gal, if ſhe is not what is called :-.-> 

a good manager, if the does not pique herſelf on 
her knowledge of family-affairs, and laying out 


accompliſhed, ſhe is no wife for a tradeſman : and 
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What we call good nature, is aa ew 


tance in a matrimonial ſtate, that, 
without it, the concord can never be complete, 
or the . enjoyment ſincere. On which account, it- 
is both allowable, and even. expedient, to make 
ſome experiments before-hand on the temper that 
is to blend or ferment for life with your own. If 


ſtorm like March, and ſometimes weep like April; 
not only with cauſe, but for want of it: if ſlug- 


concern for your: misfortunes, or ſpirit to aſſiſt in 
preventing the one, or forwarding the other: if 


in your boſom, and feel it's ſting every other mo- 
ment in your heart: or, if moroſe and ſullen, 
your dwelling will be melancholy as a chafnel- 
houſe ;- and you will be impatient for a funeral, 
though almoſt indifferent whether her's or your 
own. But you muſt not be too ſcrupulouſly exact 
in this ſcrutiny ; there are none of theſe jewels 
without flaws, and the very beſt method of endu- _ , 4 
ring their faults, is to remove your OWN. | 
This, however, bear always 


mon x 7 the beſt advantage, let her be ever ſo 
ſweetly tempered, gracefully made, or elegantly 


5. 5 
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all thoſe otherwiſe amiable talents will hut open 


juſt as many ways to ruin. I remember, on the 


wedding-night of an acquaintance, where I was 


' a gueſt, a motion was made, to paſs an hour at 


an eld game called Pictures and Morros : the man- 


ner of which is, for every rfon in turn, as he is 


called, to furniſh out a device for the painter, with 
_ a ſhort ſentence by way of explanation. The 
bride began it, who addreſſed herſelf firſt to her 


| Huſband ; who readily gave for his conceit, A yoke 


| ky 


of oxen, and for his motto, Let us draw equally. 
'This is the only true condition of matrimony : and 
nothing is more reaſonable, than that, as one has 
the whole burden of getting money, the other 
ſhould make economy her principal ſtudy, in or- 
der to preſerve it. In ſhort, remember your mo- 


ther, who was ſo exquiſitely verſed in this art, 


that her dreſs, her table, and every other parti- 
cular appeared rather ſplendid, than otherwiſe, 
and yet good houſewifery was the foundation of 
all; and her bills, to my certain knowledge, were 


a fourth leſs than moſt of herneighbours, who had 
hardly cleanlineſs or decency to boaſt, in return 
tor their aukward prodigality. 


It would not be amiſs neither, if e 
Religious you chuſe, had rather a religious turn, 


Fa iſpojrtion. than otherwiſe, Her conduct will be 


the more exemplary, her life more 
rigidly exact, her authority more punctually re- 


vered: ſhe will be leſs at leiſure to follow, and 


leſs diſpoſed to admire the vanities that bewitch 
the reſt of her ſex. * But, if her piety ſhould dege- 
nerate into f uperſtition or ES, the is, m—_— 

| at 
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that moment, a loſt creature: either the domi- 
neering ſpirit of holy pride will turn your houſe 
into at inquiſition, or the abſurd terrors of a hurt 
imagination make it reſemble the cell of a penitent 
convict, 
In the affair of portion, as, on the 
one hand, your conduct ouglit to be pro- Porz don. 
vident and wary; ſo, on the other, it | 
ought to be genteel,. and noble. Nothing can be 
be more ſordid, than to bargain for a wife, as you 
would for a horſe, and advance or demur in your . - 
ſuit, as intereſt roſe, or fell; and, if ſhe you ſolicit, 
| ſhould betray too ſtrong an atfachment to the like 
_ Mercenary motives, be aſſured, ſhe is too ſelfiſh. 
to make either a faſt friend, a decent wife, or a 
tender parent. Fly from ſuch, therefore, the 
moment the Smithfield genius br eaks out: But do 
not fly to one who has nothing but beauty, or, if 
you pleaſe, affection, to recommend her! A fair 
wife, with empty pockets, is like a noble houſe 


without furniture, ſhowy, but uſeleſs : as an di- 


ous one, with abundance, \ reſembles fat land in 
the fens, rich, but uninhabitable. Let an agree 
able perſon then firſt invite your affections, good 
qualities fix them, and mutual intereſt: tle the i in- 
diſſoluble knot. 5 
Of the two, though, as reatondbie Epp is 
the end of life, if your circumſtances will bear it, 
rather pleaſe your fancy in one you like, than fa- 
crifice your . domeſtic peace, to the poſſeſſion of 
wealth, you will never be able to enjoy. But, if 
the narrowneſs of your fortune will not allow you 


8 ſuch an indulgence, tremble to think of the una- 


F 2 _.  voidable 
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voidable conſequences ! for, if happineſs does not 
conſiſt in abundance, be affured-it lies from neceſ- 
lity ! and, though the proteſtations of unextin- 
guiſhable paſſion make a very good figure in poe- 
try, they have very little relation to common ſenſe. 
Beſides, though many have flattered themſelves, 
that, by taking a wife out of the arms of affliftion, 
the condeſcenſion, the obligation, would warrant 
aà ſuitable return of gratitude and affection, I have 
known ſuch as have been miſerably diſappointed. 
Few minds are ſtrong enough to bear proſperity : 
is it a wonder, therefore, that it ſhould turn a 
weak woman's brain, and that ſhe ſhould make 
her demands in point of figure, prodigality and 
expence, not according to her own birth, fortune 
or expectations, but your's? e COATS 
7 However, if all this is not ſufficient 
Poor re- to deter you from ſuch a choice, at leaſt 
ldtions. take care that ſhe is not ſurrounded with 
bung relations: for, if ſhe is, they 
will throng about you like horſe-leeches; and, by 
the connivance, artifice, or importunity, of your 
wife, either beg, borrow, or ſteal, your ſub- 
ſtance, till they have plucked you as bare as the 
ONE ß TOME ERS 
But take this along with you : there is not a 
perfection, either of body or mind, to be met with--. 
in low life, which is not to be as eaſily attained in 
high: and this is certain, that a great fortune 
gives no adamantine quality to the heart: and, 
if opportunity favours, ſhe who has that advantage, 
and almoſt every other, may be won by addreſs 
and aſſiduity, in as little time as ſhe who is void 
of all. EET Sas 25 5 In | 
- | , | 
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In my firſt ſketch-of this eſſay, I expatiated, 1 IS | 


fear, a little too largely, on the means of render- 


ing your courtſhip pleaſing to the perſon you defire 


to win. In this, therefore, I ſhall . endeavour to 
be as brief as poſſible. And indeed, in theſe caſes, 
nature is the beſt tutor, and the eloq uence of un- 
feigned paſſion more perſuaſive than 2 moſt artful | 
ſtrokes of the moſt accompliſned orators. * - - 

There is not, however, any thing |; 
more neceſſary, than ſo to regulate the Court. 2 
progreſs of this inſinuating impulſe, as 


to have it thoroughly at your command: for if 


you give it too large a ſcope, inſtead of being 
maſter of it, it will be the maſter of you; and you 
will, thenceforward, lay your weakneſs ſo open, 
| and: appear ſo manifeſtly i in the power of your miſ- 
treſs, that the pleaſure of tyrannizing will be irre- 


ſiſtible, and ſhe will exert her ſovereignty to tge 


utmoſt, only to gratify her own 0 with the wa 
barous experiment. 

Nor is this the only neceſſary caution you are to 
obſerve. As you are to keep as much as poſſible 
out of her power, ſo, on the contrary, you are to 
endeavour as much as poſſible to enſnare her into 
vour's. To which end, it will be expedient, to 
make your viſits always contribute to her pleafure. 
Never be ſeen but in your gayeſt mood ; be prepa- 
red. with the moſt entertaining topics of converſa- 
tion: be furniſhed with ſome flight, but welcome 
preſent : never ſtay till the ſpirit of the dialogue 


is exhauſted; nay, ſometimes take your leave, 


when ſhe ſeems moſt defirons you ſhould ſtay : nor 
ever mention love, till you are in a manner certain 


7 
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ſhe is s half-ripe to make it the firſt petition in her 
prayers; and even then, let it be ſo mixed with 
raillery, that, in caſe. yon have deceived yourſelf 
in your concluſions, you may, without a bluſh, 
laugh off your own diſappointment and her tri. 
umph together. If ſhe indicates that you treat ſo 
ſerious an affair too lightly, and appears only dif. 
pleaſed that you are no deeper enamoured, the 
tranſition is very eaſy to a more paſſionate deport- 
ment, and you may carry your point by arguments, 
aſſiduities and ſer vic ices, though ale and humour 
failed. 7 
| | Do not diſtinguiſh your wedding-day 
Wedding: too oſtentatiouſly, or ſuffer it to pals 
day: away without proper marks of ac- 
| knowledgment. Let it wear a ſober 
ſmile, ſuch as would become your bride and you 
for life; not be convulſed with riotous laughter, 
that leaves tears in the eyes, and heavineſs at the 
heart, as ſoon as the fit is over. 
Suffer me, likewiſe, to remind you, that, tho' 
moſt. men marry, few live happily ; which mani- 
| feſtly proves, that there is more 
Complaiſance af- art neceſſary to keep the affec- 
470 ter marriage. tion alive, than procure its gra- 
Iu tification. But, as this is a 
| point of the higheſt importance, let me adviſe you 
to ſtudy it as the ſcience of life, In order to which, 
do not permit vourſelf to think cheaply of your 
wife, or neglect her becaufe. you are ſecure in poſ- 
ſeſſion. It is impoſſible but a woman muſt be 
ievouſly ſhocked, to ſee the ſervile lover tranſ- 
* at once into the nt thuband- Aſſure 
oe. | | PATE 
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long. reſentment ti 
Where frailty is mutual, offences will be the ſame; 
and ſo ſhould forbearance and forgivenneſs too: 
love, like charity, ſhould cover a multitude of ſins; 
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yourſelf there are but very few ſteps between in 
difference, neglect, contempt, and averſion. And, 
therefore, if you have any reſpect for your own 
repoſe, let your firſt tranſports be moderate; and, 

when over, do not, ſo much as with a look, be- 


tray either ſatiety or repentance ; but let the ſame 


chearfulneſs appear on your brow, the ſame tender. 
neſs. in your eyes, the ſame obliging turn in your _ 
behaviour, and give her daily and ' hourly proof, 
if poſſible, that ſhe is as dear to you as ever. A- 
bove all things, never let her imagine it is a pe- 


nance to you to ſtay at home, or that you prefer any 


company whatever to her's: but, on the contrary, 
let her ſhare with you in all your pleaſures, and find 
frequent opportunities to induce her to think, it will ; 


be her own fault, if ſhe is not the happieſt woman 


in the world. By theſe means, ſhe will not only _ 


dread to loſe your favour, but, from inclination 
and gratitude, endeavour to preſerve it. Thoſe 


huſbands are fools who think to terrify their wives 
into ſubjection: for, whatever is yielded through 


compulſion, will be reſumed, as ſoon as ever occa- 
ſion offers; and thoſe, that reſtrain the unwilling, 


experience as much trouble to keep them in obe- 


dience, as pleaſure in Dong obeyed, IF 
But, if ever this delight 
fled by any little eſcape of peeviſhneſs or anger, 


do not widen the breach with bitter expreffions, 


or give way to a dogged ſullenneſs, that may pro- 
: Ii” it becomes unappeaſable. 


Land 
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al calm ſhould be ruf. 
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and there is no room for malice in the heart which 


harbours that amiable gueſt. Interpret favoura- 
bly, then, every incident that provokes your dif- 
guſt: if. obliged to complain, do it gently and. diſ- 
| one, and gladly receive the- firſt acknow- 

edgment as a very ſufficient atonement. - Nor 
vainly and obſtinately inſiſt on her ſubmitting firſt, 


Depend upon it, the moſt obſtinate of the two is 


the moſt fooliſh; and it will be for your credit that 
the odds of wiſdom ſhould be on your fide. To 


ſay the truth, no woman would marry, if ſhe ex. 
pected to be a ſlave; and there can be no freedom 


where there is no will: in all trifling matters, then, 
leave her to her own diſcretion; it will be of ad- 
vantage to you on more important occaſions: and 
ſhe will chearfully forbear interfering in your pro- 
vince, if ſhe finds herſelf undiſturbed in her own. 

As to what remains; have but one table, one 
purſe, and one bed: either ſeparate, will be at- 
tended with ſeparate intereſts; and there cannot 
be too many ties to ſtrengthen an union, which, 
though calculated to laft for life, is of ſucli a cob- 


web kind, as often to wear out before the honey- 


moon. 5 | , Why, WE | 
I conclude on theſe domeſtic articles, with ad- 
viſing you, to be modeſt in the furniture of your 
- houſe, and not over- curious in your bills of fare. 
Let there be always ſuch plenty, that if any acci - 


dental gueſt drop in, you need not bluſh or apolo- 


gize for his entertainment: but not ſuperffulty at 
your own board, or waſte at your ſervants. Even 


when you entertain, which, I hope, will be as ſel- 


dom as poſſible, do not {well out the pride of a 


OY 


day, 
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1 day, to ſuch an exorbitant ſize, as to make a re- 
duction of your expences neceſſary for a month to 
come: but remember your whole life ought to be 

- of a piece; and that, though you were to enter- 

tain a lord, a tradeſman muſt defray the charge. 
; Neither think it beneath you to be your own ca- 


terer: it will ſave you many a pound at the year's 
| end and your kitchen will be much better ſuppli- 
ed mhouhebaroms,.. ond on wy ip EG. 
A maxim of the ſame prudent nature, is, to go 
to market always with ready money: for, whoe- 
ver runs in debt for proviſions, kad better borrow 
at ten per cent. and will find it eaſier to balance 
hee 88 5 8 
. To which may be added, that ſuch idle profu- 
ſion only excites. envy in your inferiors, hatred in 
your equals, and indignation- in your ſuperiors : , 
who are, moreover, apt to think every extraordina 
ry item in your banquet is made an article in their 0 
bill; and, therefore, will incliÞ®, with a certain 
witty duke, to deal with one who ſcarce affords e 
himſelf neceſſaries, and dine with you. . 
As to what concerns the educati- 3 
on of your children, recollect your Education of 
own; recollect the precepts I here children. 
preſent you with for the conduct of e 
your future life, and you cannot be at a loſs to 
render them wiſe, honeſt, and thriving men. 
\ Firft, take care of their health; then, their mo- 
rals; and, finally, of their making their way ſuc- 
ceſsfully through the world. Under which laſt 
head, I recommend it to you, in the moſt, earneſt 
manner, not only to make them ſcholars, or even 
8 A FIR bet gentlemen, ' _ 
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gentlemen, in caſe your fortune will afford the 
means, but men of buſineſs too. It is the ſureſt 
way to preſerve an eſtate when got, amaſs toge- 
ther money enough to purchaſe one, or keep the 
wolf of poverty from the door, in caſe of misfor- 
tunes. How many deſcendents of eminent citi- 
zens have I; ſeen undone, through a neglect of 
this rule! who, ſet up early in polite life, have 
been even aſhamed of their origin, and would, if 
poſfible, have diſowned their fathers, to whoſe 
indnlgence and application they owed the very 
means of living idly and prodigally ; the only ti- 
tle they had to be ranked among the gentry ! 
I ſhall cloſe all, with two important hints, 
which, as more fitted for the conſideration of your 
mmiper years, I have purpoſely reſerved 
Politics. for the laſt. In England, it is impoſſi- 
dle for a man who has a vote to give, 
not to have ſome, concern in public affairs. The 
talk of the times, the very news of the day, will 
make him a party, whether he will or no. In 
your own defence, then, and even to preſerve 
yourſelf from the fallacies of intereſted men, make 
yourſelf acquainted with the hiſtory of the Britiſh 
conſtitution in general, and that of your own times 
in particular: the right of the ſubject, the privi- 
lege of parliament, the power of the crown, the 
pretences of patriots, and the deſigns of miniſters ; 
the riſe, growth, extent, and importance, of our 
commerce : the expediency of taxes, the danger. 
of a military force, and the real views of all the 
different parties that have worked the nation into 
its prefent ferment, But make this your amuſe- 
| 5 | . „ 
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- ment not your buſineſs ; that, when you are called 
upon to name your repreſentative in parliament, 
vou may be able to judge for yourſelf of the vir- 
tue or ability of the candidate; explain the ſervi- 
ces you expect from him; and, if need be, fur- 
nifli out a teſt to know how far he may be depend - 


ed upon, to inforce privileges, redreſs grievances, 


and ſtand in the gap between the incroachments 
of power, however diſguiſed, and the liberties and 


properties of a defenceleſs people. But I charge 


Fou, upon my bleſſing, to wear the badge of no 
party whatever. Be aſſured it is a badge of ſlave- 


ry, and, under the pretence of procuring you e- 
ſteem and confidence, will render you unworthy - 
of both. To be free, is to be independent ; and, 


if you would continue ſo, conſult your own con- 


ſcience, and act only according to its dictates. De- 
ſpiſe flattery on one ſide, diſdain corruption on 
the other; and let the venal of all ranks know, 
that your traffic is not in infamy, nor your gains 
the wages of corruption. 5 N 
Religion, with which I conclude, I . . 
would have you both awfully rever- Religion. 
ence, and devoutly practiſe : but not 
as the 70 ocrites do, as a ſort of commutation with 
the wor . for living like a cangibal, and preying 
upon your fellow-creatures. God is a ſpirit ; 
worſhip him then in ſpirit, and truth; not with 
unmeaning jargon, and oftentatious ceremonies. 
Come before im with the incenſe of an innocent 


and virtuous life; and, wherever you addreſs 
him, either with prayer or praiſe, he will not be 


flow to hear, or backward to accept the grateful 


bod 
_—_ mt 


offering. As to believe you are always within the 
reach, and under the care, of his 8 is 
an everlaſting ſource of comfort; 


* 3 
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urce of t; 1o, to remem- 
ber you are ever in his eye, and that all your ac- 
tions, words, and thoughts, are regiſtered before 


him, will preſeve you ſinleſs, though ſurrounded 
with temptations. | F 


* 


Finally, though I would have you conſider the 


preſent life as a ſtate of probation, and the future 


as the certain rectifier and rewarder of all the good 
and evil committed here ; yet live innocently, live 


honeſtly, live uſefully, if poſſible, apart of that in. 
tereſting conſideration. Men diſcharge their du- 


ty to the world, who act uprightly, whatever is 
their motive: but they are beſt acquitted to them- 


ſelves, who love and practiſe virtue for its own di- 
. ß rr too 
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